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Tux position of philosophy in Western culture is by no 
means assured, and certainly the contention that it is the 
central feature of such a culture would gain little support 
outside of philosophical circles. It is worth inquiring how it 
has come about that “Science”, and especially physics, has 
usurped the ancient supremacy of philosophy. One explana- 
tion which might be offered at the outset is that philosophy has 
not been sufficiently militant against the sophistry which 
encumbers it and.brings it into disrepute. It is, of course, 
nothing against a form of inquiry that it attracts the sophist. 
In fact, we might accept the suggestion of Plato’s Sophist that 
corresponding to each type of productive activity there is an 
art of “semblance-making”, or sophistry. But it is certainly 
more difficult in philosophy than in many other forms of 
inquiry to distinguish the sophist from the true practitioner. 
The pretender to a knowledge of chemistry will be fairly easily 
detected (and vigorously opposed) by the professional chemist, 
whereas the pretender to philosophy may not even be detected 
by his fellow-philosophers, and will almost certainly be 
tolerated by them. If the professional philosopher may thus 
be hesitant in deciding where the philosophical spirit is to be 
found, the task of the untrained amateur is correspondingly 
greater. Such an inquirer is likely to be unduly (and unfavour- 
ably) impressed by an absence of agreement on important 
questions, and find it plausible to believe with Kenophanes 
that “there never was nor will be a man who has certain 
knowledge about the gods and about all the things I speak 
of... . But all may have their fancy.”! Nor will that pseudo- 


1 Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (Fragment 34). 
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exact vocabulary which is a boon to the incompetent and the 
charlatan (since it is so easily imitated) prove anything but 
an obstacle to the inquirer. 

Under these circumstances sophistry naturally flourishes, 
and the difficulty is accentuated because philosophy concerns 
itself with so many questions which are linked with human 
aspirations of a non-theoretical kind. The man who “gives the 
public what it wants” is the more difficult to defeat because 
the wants of the public are here so urgent and so clamorous. 
In trying to destroy the sophist, as Socrates argues in the 
Republic, the philosopher is setting himself up against the 
“great Sophist”. He is opposing not merely a particular 
doctrine but the whole system of feelings which supports it, 
and, especially, the demand for comfort and assurance at what- 
ever cost to theory. However we might dispute the Socratic 
conception of the philosophic life in detail, at least he saw 
clearly that the pursuit of philosophy involves a constant 
warfare against sophistry, and, finally, against the social 
system which supports it. 

There is the suspicion abroad, however, that the social 
affiliations of philosophy are such as to make it impossible for 
it to undertake this task, that however critical it might regard 
itself as being, in actual practice it does nothing but justify 
the ways of one particular class to another. The monistic and 
solidarist character of much philosophy helps to countenance 
‘this suspicion. It is easy to represent such theories as attempts 
to deny the reality of conflict in the interests of a ruling class 
to whom conflict is anathema, and the harmonising of all 
apparent conflicts extremely palatable. Certainly, if it is 
asked why philosophy should be tolerated and even subsidised 
by a society in which the profit-motive is dominant, one answer 
is that philosophers have included many who have practised 
the art of justification in the name of philosophy, whether as a 
deliberate policy or as a natural consequence of their own claas 
affiliations. But it would be of the essence of sophistry to 
maintain that because a doctrine is palatable to a certain class, 
it was advanced in the interests of that class, and no less crude 
a social theory to contend that because profit-motives are 
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dominant in any society every activity which occurs in that 
society is of a profit-making kind. If that were true, the very 
criticism of philosophy which is being advanced could be 
attacked in the same terms. However, to achieve any final 
clarification of this position, it is necessary to demonstrate the 
independence of philosophy as a distinct tradition in society. 
The possibility of doing this depends upon our determining 
which is the philosophic tradition, and our being prepared 
_to expose, without hesitation and at no matter what cost to 
‘established reputations, whatever we regard as a perversion of 
that tradition. 


Such a procedure is the more vital in that philosophers . 
have themselves begun to attack the accepted structure of 
philosophical inquiry. It is not too fanciful to find in this 
uneasiness concerning the importance of his own inquiry a 
reflection of the social position in which the philosopher now 
finds himself (for to insist, as has been done, upon the inde- 
pendence of the philosophical tradition is not to deny that it 
both affects, and is affected by, other such social movements). 
The intellectual, in general, is faced with the demand that he 
shall define his own position in society, a demand: which he 
has not adequate resources to meet. Accustomed to a 
patronage, often grudging but nevertheless unique, from a 
class the supremacy of which is threatened, he feels torn 
between loyalty to that class (a loyalty to which his generally 
bourgeois origin in any case inclines him) and a sympathy 
with the radical movements to which his own productive 
character naturally allies him. His position is the more 
complicated when he finds that the price of allegiance to either 
side is a surrender of his independence in favour of a 
lackeydom more complete than any he has hitherto endured. 
It is little consolation to realise that this demand upon him. 
depends upon an ignorance of the nature and conditions of 
scientific inquiry which he has done nothing to dispel. The 
philosopher, in particular, can in these circumstances fall a 
ready victim to the suggestion that he has nothing of 
importance to contribute, since the consequences of “driving 
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out their best men” are less immediately obvious to the 
Ephesians in. philosophy than in the technical sciences. 


It is against this background that there has developed a 
gradual surrender to the arrogance of such sciences, which now 
finds its fullest expression in the doctrine that the greater 
part of traditional philosophy is neither true nor false but 
simply “nonsense”. Here there is admitted all that obscuran- 
tism has ever sought to establish, viz., that there are certain 
subjects in which philosophic greculation is inadmissible. The 
obscurantist has no particular objection to being told that 
what he says is “nonsense”, when this is taken to mean that 
“even if all possible scientific questions be answered, the 
problems of life have still not been touched at all”.! The only 
sufferer is philosophy. 

The surrender to physics appears when its “exact” 
character is contrasted with the “speculative” nature of 
philosophy, its agreements with what Max Black calls 
philosophy’s “disgraceful muddle of mutually intolerant 
opinions”,? its fertility with the barrenness of philosophy. In 
particular, it appears in the doctrine of “physicalism”, that 
whatever can be said intelligibly, can be said in the language 
of physics, i.e., in statements “which express a quantitatively 
determined property of a definite position at a definite time”. 
What is characteristic about this contention is the assumption 
that physics has discovered discourse, and that its conclusions 
about space, time, quantity and quality have to be taken for 
granted by the philosopher. We might agree that “science is 
a unity, that all empirical statements can be expressed in a 
single language, all states of affairs are of one kind and are 
known by the same method”,* and yet strenuously object to 
admitting that physics has discovered that language, that mg 
and that method. 

The “logical positivists”, like the ideologiate”, thus force 
us. back upon considering the nature of philosophy as a form 

1 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophious, 8.62. 

*Introduction to Carnap’s Unity of Scienoe, p. 13. 


®Carnap, op. cit., p. 52. 
® Op. cit., p. 33. 
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of inquiry, and the incantatory repetition of ancient formulae 
will certainly not suffice to answer them. The accusation of 
barrenness may be discussed first, because merely Philistine 
and Utilitarian as it might appear to be, a consideration of it 
helps to reveal the historic importance of philosophy. The 
materials which Carnap himself presents in his “Philosophy 
and Logical Syntax” provide, when properly interpreted, a 
sufficient refutation of this type of criticism. The important 
independent sciences, as he indicates—not, of course, for the 
first time—have each once formed part of philosophy. He 
expresses himself, however, as if philosophy were once a mere 
hotch-potch of heterogeneous sciences, which have now 
separated out, leaving only a residue of nonsense behind. This 
is to miss the essential point that it was philosophy which 
discovered these sciences to exist, and that the discovery of 
sciences is one of the most important consequences of philo- 
sophical activity. Carnap misses entirely the importance of 
Greek philosophy, taking Thales, Heraclitus and Plato alike 
as each expounding a metaphysical theory in the sense of a 
theory which “claims to represent knowledge about something 
which is over or beyond all experience, e.g., about the real 
Essence of things, about things in themselves, the Absolute 
and such like”.! Now, no doubt, the theory which each of these 
philosophers put forward contained metaphysical elements, 
but the important thing is the nature of their activity, as 
an attempt to find what is common, and it is precisely because 
this was their activity that they first of all discovered the 
special sciences and finally discovered philosophy itself. Thus 
even though Pythagoras was wrong in holding that to be an 
arrangement of units was what it meant to be a thing, still 
in the course of working out this hypothesis he discovered the 
theory of numbers. Or, again, even if Socrates was wrong in 
arguing that to be real meant to be arranged for the best, still 
in attempting to verify this hypothesis he showed for the first 
time that a science of ethics was possible. As for Plato, if he 
did not in the Parmenides, Theaetetus and Sophist maintain 


1Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, p. 15. 
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that “whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent”, 
he suggested all that is important in that oracular statement. 
For what is clearly pointed out against Socraticism (assuming 
the theory of forms presented in the Phaedo to be Socratic), 
Eleaticism and Protagoreanism alike is that they are all of 
them “unspeakable” and the implicit contention is that “the 
common” with which philosophers are concerned -is the general 
structure of facts, or logical form, as it appears in discourse. 


That Carnap cannot see how metaphysicians could make 
such important discoveries depends upon the fact that his 
criticism” of metaphysics proceeds exactly in the wrong 
direction, it being just this fact which compels him to have 
recourse to the criterion of “nonsense”. “Metaphysicians”, he 
says, “cannot help making their propositions non-verifiable, 
because if they made them verifiable, the decision about their 
truth and falsity would depend upon experience and therefore 
belong to the realm of empirical science. This conclusion they 
wish to avoid because they pretend to teach knowledge which 
is on a higher level than that of empirical science. Thus they 
are compelled to cut all connection between their propositions 
and experience and, precisely by this procedure, they deprive 
them of sense” (op. cit., pp. 17, 18). What, on the contrary, 
would be argued by the pinlosdatier who undertakes not merely 
to reject but to refute metaphysics is that metaphysicians 
cannot help talking sense. However vigorously they argue that 
they are talking about something which is beyond experience, 
their speech betrays them, because it is impossible to cut all 
connection between propositions and experience. Thus the 
argument would be that metaphysicians cannot help making 
verifiable statements; cannot help, for example, making state- 
ments about distinguishable things even when it is their intent 
to maintain that distinctions are unreal. Similarly, when 
Carnap himself attempts to deny that such questions are any- 
thing but pseudo-problems, he cannot help making assertions 
which assume the point at issue. He argues that metaphysical 
theories are to be regarded as symptoms or modes of expressing 


1Tractatus, 7. 
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emotion and not as doctrines, so that, for example, “Realism is 
often a symptom of that type of constitution called by 
psychologists extraverted, which is characterised by easily 
forming connections with men and things; Idealism, of an 
opposite constitution, the so-called introverted type, which-has 
a tendency to withdraw from the unfriendly world and to live 
within its own thoughts and fancies” (op. cit., p. 30). Now, it 
might be true that many metaphysical theories are more 
important as symptoms than as doctrines, but to show of what 
they are symptoms it has to be recognised that the meta- 
physician is talking about certain facts, even though they are 
not the facts he imagines that he is talking about (latent as 
opposed to manifest content). Secondly, throughout this 
contrast Carnap takes for granted the truth of the realist 
theory that there are things which exist independently of the 
mind which knows them. Carnap imagines, in fact, that 
because he can show that the assertion “the external world has 
reality” is, as it stands, nonsensical, idealists and realists have 
not been discussing anything but a pseudo-problem; he makes 
no effort to see whether the controversy could be expressed in 
a way which was not subject to his objection. 


When it is recognised that metaphysicians cannot help 
talking a certain amount of sense, it is no longer surprising 
that they should be able to make important empirical dis- 
coveries, and, in particular, that they should discover the 
possibility of sciences. This fecundity is not peculiar to the 
Greek world, for in modern times, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry have all emerged from work of a philosophical 
kind. We tend, it is true, to think of Boyle and Newton as 
primarily chemists and physicists, because they not only 
demonstrated the nature of their sciences, but made important 
detailed contributions to them. Nevertheless, what is funda- 
mental to their work derives from the philosophical tradition 
of their own time. More recently, philosophy has been in 
travail with esthetics, sociology and even, it might be argued, 
with ethics. What concerns philosophy is the establishment 
of the possibility of sciences in these fields, and, granting its 
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possibility, their distinctive character. Philosophy determines, 
in other words, the “categories” of each science (or, in 
Carnap’s terminology, its distinctive “language”)—and this is 
why we talk of “the philosophy of” a particular science. 
Each science has something common to its objects, and the 
philosopher discovers not only what is common to all things, 
but what is common in each such field, this discovery naturally 
arising from his wider course of activity. It is on such 
topics that philosophers are disagreeing, and if they were 
to agree, they would no longer feel any ew officio interest in 
these subjects, which would become independent sciences. The 
reputation possessed by philosophers for continual disagree- 
ment, then, depends to some extent upon the fact that dis- 
agreement is a necessary condition of their continuing this 
part of their activity, although, of course, it is more funda- 
mentally dependent upon the extreme difficulty of establishing 
preliminary hypotheses. 


If it is asked why some sciences appear much later than 
others, the answer is clear enough, and involves no logical 
peculiarity in the subject-matter of these investigations. Those 
sciences concerned with issues which touch closely upon ~ 
important non-theoretical impulses are naturally the most 
difficult to develop. Of course we might cut the Gordian knot 
by assuming with Carnap’s own ease that “a value statement 
is nothing else than a command in a misleading grammatical 
form” (p. 24), that “the definition of any psychological event 
reduces it to physical terms” (p. 72), that the events with 
which sociology is concerned are “in part physical (so-called) 
and in part mental (so-called)” (p. 73), i, by taking for 
granted everything that is properly a subject for philosophical 
discussion. It can be granted to Carnap that if ethics, 
sociology and psychology have any subject-matter at all it 
will be “physical” (i.e., spatio-temporal), but it is a different 
matter to say that the mental can be reduced to the physical, 
that there are no physical events which are goods and evils 
and equally no events which are social processes as distinct 
from mental processes. Some of these statements might be 
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true; it is quite possible for people to believe that there is a 
scientific field where there is really no such field, or at least 
to imagine that what is realy a confused version of a science 
is itself a distinct science (cf. astrology and astronomy, psychic 
research and psycho-pathology). Of course, if Carnap were 
correct in arguing that “in Science there are no ‘depthg’, all is 
on the surface”,! the present uncertainty would be intolerable, 
but this is itself a philosophical assumption of a quite 
extraordinary kind. 

It was argued that when substantial agreement is reached 
about “categories” an independent science appears, but to say 
that such an agreement is reached does not imply that a correct 
conclusion has been arrived at, or that there will not be a 
substantial body of dissentients. Sometimes it may be dis- 
covered only after a considerable time that the preliminary 
hypotheses were unsatisfactory, and at that stage the science 
will become once more a subject of philosophical discussion, 
as, for example, the “categories” of physics and mathematics 
are at present matters for philosophical discussion. That such 
controversies are principally carried on by the scientists more 
particularly concerned does not prevent them from being philo- 
sophical in character; although unless trained philosophers 
take part im them it is probable that they will end in old 
fallacies being enshrined as the latest novelties. The sciences 
are likely, at this stage in their history, to resent what they 
regard as the unwarrantable intrusion of the philosopher, but 
to adopt this attitude is to fail to recognise the nature of 
philosophical activity as a “criticism of categories”. 

Psychology is especially a case in point here. The hostility 
which sometimes arises between philosophers and psychologists 
is no doubt accentuated on account of the very recency with 
which psychology has asserted its independence, so that all 
the tension which this family situation customarily arouses, 
is here repeated in the theoretical sphere. Nevertheless, it is 
not unique in kind; nor is the philosopher’s relation to 
psychology unique in kind. If he criticises psychological 
development, it should not be because he regards psychology 

1 Quoted Black in Unity of Science, Introd., p. 10. 
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as his preserve, but for exactly the same reasons as he 
criticises any other form of scientific work. He considers, in 
fact, that the psychologist quite literally does not know what 
he is talking about. He is not, in general, inclined to accept 
the view that there can be a psychology without mind, i.e., that 
psychology as formerly understood stands to physiology as 
astrology stands to astronomy. Yet, equally, he looks with 
dissatisfaction upon current hypotheses about the nature of 
the mind, and may regard none of them as satisfactory 
preliminary hypotheses. Thus, he finds no “categories” estab- 
lished, no philosophy of mind. To greet the philosopher’s 
concern with psychology as mere reaction, then, is to be com- 
pletely uninformed about the nature of philosophy (although, 
no doubt, some philosophers are both reactionary and 
uninformed critics of psychology). To greet it with the boast 
of “achievements” both avoids the issue, and displays a 
completely anti-theoretical spirit. Of course, the philosopher 
might be quite mistaken in contending that psychology has 
not yet been discovered, but to argue this is to support a 
particular philosophy of mind, and is very different from 
raising the cry of “interference”. 

To say that philosophy is a “criticism of categories”, 
understood in this way, by no means fully describes it, and still 
leaves it to be considered whether philosophy has any subject- 
matter of its own, and any special method of criticising. It 
has already been suggested that the philosopher considers 
“what is common”, and that it is in so doing that he discovers 
the special sciences. He does so not only because what is 
characteristic of a wide range of things naturally suggests 
itself to him as being a general condition of existence, and when 
this suggestion is disproved, still remains as a field of special 
science, but because he meets obstacles in the course of his 
inquiry in the form of denials of the common. He is con- 
fronted with the contention that values or beauty or mind 
present features which are unique not merely in the sense that 
they are different in character from other things, but in the 
sense that they have a special ontological status. In refuting 
these suggestions, he establishes natural sciences. 
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The objection which is bound to occur at this point is 
that it is precisely from the philosopher that the assertion of 
uniqueness has come. There are several ways of dealing with 
this objection. The first, which seems to be gaining in 
popularity, admits the impeachment completely, and in conse- 
quence dismisses the previous history of philosophy as being 
of no importance. There is a certain attractive boldness about 
this solution, but it ignores the very real contributions which 
past philosophers have made to the theory of the common. A 
second possibility is that philosophy is not a theory of the 
common but of the unique, of what is beyond the range of 
ordinary experience, but this will leave only the positivist 
rejection of philosophy as a possibility for empiricists, and can, 
in any case, not account for the close relationship between 
philosophy and the natural sciences. The third solution, which 
at once recognises the great importance of traditional 
philosophy and yet grants the case of the empiricist is along 
the lines already suggested, viz., that the metaphysician 
cannot help talking sense. What is important in Kant, for 
example, is not his assertion of the unique status of the 
noumenal, but his assertion of the common characters of the 
phenomenal, and this is what is strictly philosophical in him. 
Granting, then, that the philosopher has often insisted upon 
uniqueness, it is yet the case that he has provided the materials 
with which later philosophers can deny uniqueness, and he 
himself is philosophical in so far as he insists upon the 
common. There is the further point that a denial of the 
common may be itself regarded as a contribution to the theory 
of the common go that if the philosopher who affirms 
uniqueness does so by attacking the received theory of the 
common, and is not content with a bare affirmation, then he 
is making a philosophical contribution. And finally, it may be 
questioned whether the insistence upon uniqueness arises from 
within philosophy itself, and argued that it rather results from 
restrictions of a political and theological kind upon the 
philosopher, even though he may regard them as the work of 
his own thought. 
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In any case, the general point is that the special status of 
philosophy can be understood only if it is a theory of the 
common, since even if it were intelligible to describe it as an 
inquiry into the unique, it would then be one special form of 
inquiry, parallel to other forms of inquiry. The objection 
might here be raised that there is no special status involved in 
an inquiry into the common because physics and chemistry are 
also concerned.with common features of things, and that, for 
the same reason, the definition so far presented is too wide. It 
must be granted that the philosopher, as such, feels no special 
interest in temperature, even if it be true that there is nothing 
which does not possess temperature in some degree. But what 
is peculiar about the common with which philosophy is 
concerned is that it is involved in any issue which it is possible 
to raise, so that there is no assertion which cannot be philo- 
sophically discussed. In contrast, even if all mental activities, 
for example, have a certain degree of temperature, it is possible 
to discuss mental activities without making any assertions 
which would raise this issue. Philosophy here appears as what 
Carnap calls “logical analysis”. “The function of logical 
analysis”, he says, “is to analyse all knowledge, all assertions 
of science and everyday life, in order to make clear the sense 
of each such statement and the connections between them”.! 
The agreement, it might be said, is purely verbal, unless we are 
prepared to support Carnap’s special doctrine of “sense” and 
of “assertion” ; but it would be a mistake to adopt this attitude. 
For even if Carnap presents a false theory of discourse, he is 
correct in arguing that it is the task of philosophy (although 
he abandons that name) to establish such a theory, and that 
it is just because it has this function that it can, from ,its 
special standpoint, critically examine any assertion and any 
argument. 


He is correct, even, in taking it to be a vital objection to 
any theory that it is “unspeakable”, though this is not to be 
equated with its being “bad grammar”. There is nothing novel 
about this contention, for it is, as previously indicated, the 


1 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, p. 10. 
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typical method employed by Plato in the later dialogues, and 
it is just by its use that a theory can be dismissed as illogical. 
Thus it is illogical to assert with Parmenides that there is 
only a One (which can have no predicates), or with Socrates 
that there can be forms which do not blend with one another, 
because discourse demands that what is discussable must be 
distinguishable. Or again, it is illogical to argue with 
Protagoras that “man is the measure of all things”, because 
discourse consists in asserting something to be the case, and 
hence it is illogical to deny in discourse that there is anything 
which is the case. Here Plato has discovered the secret of 
philosophical criticism, whatever might be the confusion caused 
by his inadequate theory of the copula (a theory which can 
itself be revealed as illogical). 

Of course, it is not at all easy to determine what is 
involved in discourse (what it means to be a fact and to imply 
facts) but this is only to say that philosophy is a difficult 
inquiry. It is not to be assumed that what is commonly called 
“formal logic” will, from this point of view, entirely exhaust 
philosophy. Formal logic concerns itself primarily with two 
questions. The first is to determine the possible types of intel- 
ligible assertion (logical form). In doing this, it necessarily 
establishes what Carnap calls “rules of transformation”, i.e., 
modes in which the large number of structural variations in 
language can be transformed into the minimum number of 
logical forms. The procedure is itself (pace Carnap) of a 
grammatical, not a logical kind, but it is forced upon the 
philosopher as a means of making clear the sense of what he 
is discussing. Secondly, formal logic considers the forms of 
implication, and discourse which disregards these forms is like- 
wise to be regarded as illogical. However, the solution of these 
problems (which is far from complete) still leaves untouched 
the analysis of the terms and copula. This analysis brings to 
light what are more commonly regarded as philosophical 
issues, e.g., what it involves to be a quality and to have 

qualities, or to occur in a situation. And it is by reference to 
such problems as these that the really philosophical issues 
between idealism and realism are to be discerned; e.g., the 
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issue arises whether it is possible to distinguish between a kind 
of existence which is dependent and another kind of existence 
which is self-supporting. For the rest, as Carnap argues, the 
controversy is not philosophical but psychological. It is not 
a specifically philosophical issue (i.e., an issue arising immedi- 
ately—like the question of spatio-temporal occurrence itself— 
from the analysis of formal structure) whether a certain thing 
occurs in or out of a mind. 

Now, no doubt many considerations other than these have 
traditionally formed part of philosophical discussion, and will 
continue to form part of that discussion. For one thing, it may 
gravely be doubted whether any important philosophical 
contributions will be made by the man who has not a 
passionate interest in some other sphere of activity, as, indeed, 
the advantages of narrow specialisation in any field are very 
questionable. And it is not to be expected that the philosopher 
will remain silent on these matters, merely because they lie 
outside his official field. Secondly, if each of the sciences has 
at some stage emerged from philosophy, and many still remain 
in embryo within it, it is to be expected that a good deal of 
special discussion connected with these topics will occur within 
the philosophical tradition. What is philosophical, in this 
secondary sense, will vary with the scientific situation, as 
Descartes, for example, discusses many questions now 
commonly ignored by the philosopher. It is even true that 
many individual philosophers are philosophers only in this 
secondary sense. They are not so much interested in the 
perennial activity of philosophy, as attracted by its concern at 
a particular time with the elucidation of a special field. In 
recent times, for example, many who were in the first place 
regarded as philosophers abandoned philosophy for psychology 
as soon ag it attained an independent status as a subject. It 
is not an unreasonable conjecture that it was philosophy’s 
concern with psychology and not psychology itself which 
originally attracted them. Similarly, there would be an exodus 
of moralists, if an independent science of ethics were ever 
established. 
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It is not, however, by emphasising these secondary mani- 
festations, but by a concentrated analysis of the central 
activity of philosophy, that its status is to be clarified. And 
certainly the position that the subject-matter of philosophy is 
discourse at once provides it with a special (and empirical) 
subject-matter and emphasises the peculiarity of its status. 
Scientists, as is then comprehensible, will be little inclined to 
accept criticism proceeding on this basis with patience, because 
discourse is something they are accustomed to take for granted. 
They are in the same position as a respectable member of the 
middle-class who finds it impossible to regard as moral and 
political isswes what he has always assumed to be self-evident. 
Confront him with the contention that his practices are morally 
unspeakable, and the analogy is complete. But the answer to 
such impatience is not a submission to the charge of quibbling 
and idle criticism, but a more vigerous prosecution of 
philosophical activity. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN RELATION TO THE LAW. 
By G. W. Parton. 


At first glance, what distinguishes the law from other 
social rules, is that law is enforced by a specific machinery. 
But while the sanction may be a convenient mark of law to 
emphasise for first year students, only a little thought is 
necessary to show that fear of punishment is not a real 
solution of the problem of the binding force of law. Law can 
be effectively enforced only if it is tolerable to the mass of 
men, and however much the savage tyrant may exact taxation 
and crush opposition, he leaves, if he is wise, the private law 
and customs of the community almost untouched. The real 
secret of the success of law ultimately depends on the opinio 
necessitatis, the sense that it is binding. Undoubtedly the 
threat of punishment plays its part in developing this view, 
but it alone is not enough. The secret of the force of law is 
thus, to many jurists today, ultimately a psychological 
question, which has, alas, been too little probed. What 
created this opinio necessitatis in the past? Whence the bind- 
ing effect of custom? We have partial answers, but no real 
solution. Whatever be the force of threats, ultimately law 
succeeds because of a mental acceptance of it on the part of 
men. Thus Petrajitski develops a psychological theory of 
law and of jurisprudence and Del Vecchio finds the root of 
law in the soul of man. But it is not possible to discuss this 
question of ultimates, for it lies at the base of jurisprudence 
itself and he who would examine the foundations must have 
the time to Aig deep. It is proposed to discuss more concrete 
questions—the general doctrine of legal responsibility, i.e., 
whether the law is interested in man’s conduct or the working 
of his mind, the problem of punishment, the problem of testing 
evidence in a court of law, the value of psychological analysis 
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in persuading a court, and in securing the effectiveness of 
legal rules. It will be seen that in part the study of psychology 
has much to offer the lawyer, but in part the law rightly 
emphasises the question of social utility rather more than 
the mainsprings of individual action. Thus both in: contract 
and in tort, the law largely evades the necessity of making 
a careful analysis of intention. But in other departments of 
the law, psychology can make such definite contributions that 
they can be ignored only at the risk of promoting injustice. 

In some respects the law from a practical angle 
anticipated the work of psychology. Thus centuries ago the 
ordeal of the consecrated bread was based on the knowledge 
that fear inhibits the flow of saliva and makes swallowing 
more difficuit. Yet in other respects, the law lags far behind— 
in some American States today there is no remedy for illness 
resulting from nervous shock. If a man sustains a broken 
leg in a railway accident owing to negligence of the company, 
he may recover, but if he is prostrated with nervous shock 
there is no remedy.2 The normal reasons advanced in 
justification of this rule are, firstly, the difficulty of securing 
adequate proof of causal connection. This may once have 
been true, but the advance of medicine and psychology has 
largely removed the grounds for the argument. Secondly, the 
frequency of what may be called compensation neurasthenia— 
the evil effects of the shock may last till the action is finished: 
the healing effect of an award of damages is tremendous. But 
today, a malingerer who can defeat the skilled technique of 
the medical advisers of insurance companies can almost be 
said to deserve his compensation. 

In England modern cases now recognise a cause of action 
for nervous shock, but there must be actual illness resulting.’ 
No action lies for mental suffering, anxiety or anguish, even 
if it be intentionally inflicted, unless the victim becomes 


1 Huntington Cairns, Law and the Social Sciences, 217. 

2In some of “the early cases we can almost detect a masculine astonish- 
ment that any woman could be so silly as to allow herself to be frightened 
or shocked into a miscarriage’. 

2 Owens v. Liverpool Corporation [1938], 4. All Eng. Rep. 727. 
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physically incapacitated. The reason is that the law has 
concentrated rather on material damage than on preserving 
the peace of men’s minds. If there is a cause of action, e.g., 
for assault, exemplary damages may be awarded because the 
assault was humiliating or insulting, but mental agony is not 
a cause of action per se. 


ConTRACT. 

English law talks much of consensus ad idem, of two 
minds being as one, as the essential foundation of contract. 
Since agreement is based on mental attributes, it might seem 
at first sight as if a psychological analysis would prove of 
value. But although the German Will Theory emphasised 
this approach, English cases are based on the principle that 
the fundamental point is not the subjective intention of a 
party, but the expectations which his conduct reasonably 
arouses in the mind of another. The law in effect may impose 
a contract on a man who never wished to make one, or hold 
him bound to terms which he actually did not accept. If 
you wave to a friend in an auction room, you may find yourself 
bound to buy a parcel of junk, if a court will accept the view 
that the auctioneer was reasonable in interpreting your wave 
as a bid. Sullivan wishes to buy a yacht, but the owner 
hedges when asked to give a guarantee that the hull is sound. 
Finally Sullivan posts a cheque, stating in writing that he 
sends the cheque only on condition that the owner gives a 
guarantee. The owner does not read the letter carefully, but 
accepts the cheque. He is bound by the guarantee, whether 
he wished to give it or not. 

The fundamental interest of the law is here security of 
contract—ability to rely on the expectations reasonably 
aroused by the conduct of others. We see this external 
attitude strongly in dealing with the problem of mistake. To 
allow a person to escape from a contract merely because he 
pleads that he made a mistake would open the door to perjury 
and destroy the sanctity of written engagements. In many 


1 Sullivan v. Constable, 48 Times Law Reports, 369. 
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cases the law will let the fool suffer the fruits of his folly 
rather than deprive another of that to which he reasonably 
thought he was entitled. If Dick proposes to Phyllis in the 
shadows thinking she is Dorothy, he is bound or not according 
to whether Phyllis is reasonable in thinking that the proposal 
was meant for her. In. some circumstances, therefore, Dick 
may be held to his mistake.* 


RESPONSIBILITY IN Tort. 


The object of the law of tort is not to punish but to give 
compensation for certain injuries to person, reputation or 
property. The names of typical torts are trespass, defamation, 
negligence. The law requires a person to act up to external 
standards. In certain cases one may have to pay damages 
even though one has exercised the utmost care. I may write 
a novel and be found guilty of defaming a person of whose 
existence I was unaware, because readers of the book reason- 
ably thought that one of my less pure characters was meant 
to depict the plaintiff. A Victorian newspaper published 
certain statements relating to Detective Lee (meaning them to 
refer to Constable Lee) and two Detectives Lee were successful 
in claiming damages.? The law protects reputation to such 
a degree that the test is that liability depends not on the 
intention of the defamer, but on the fact of defamation—not 
who is meant but who is hit. I may drive a car with the 
utmost care of which I am capable, but unless I measure up 
to the standard of the reasonable driver, liability results for 
any injury caused to another. The law of tort is not interested 
in the mind of the driver, but in his external conduct—not in 
how drivers actually do behave, but in how they ought to 
behave. 

It has been suggested that since the law sets up the 
standard of the reasonable man, psychology should be useful 

1That is, he is bound by contract; the law would not force him to 
carry it out, but theoretically the lady could sue for damages fer breach 
of promise, 


2Lee v. Wilson and Mackinnon, Ltd., 51 Commonweaith Law Reports, 
276 
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in showing us how the reasonable man would act in certain 
circumstances. Actually, however, the law is setting up a 
somewhat higher standard tkan that of the general average, 
and the duties of a reasonable motor driver are far more 
onerous than those of the average driver. A judge recently 
stated that if drivers of buses acted up to the standard of the 
reasonable man, the whole system of time tables would be 
disorganised. 


CrIMB. 

Crime provides a much wider field for the operation of 
psychology to law. There are three problems: 

(a) the problem of proving the guilt of the prisoner, 

(6) the theory of punishment, 

(c) general methods of prevention of crime. 

(A) Proof of Guilt—In many crimes, and quite rightly, 
there is no need to prove intention. Nearly one-third of 
criminals are drawn from the ranks of the most respectable 
classes, for motoring and traffic offences supply much work for 
the modern criminal court. Not many people live for a year 
without breaking one of the manifold rules that make up our 
criminal law. Is your dustbin of appropriate pattern? Do 
you jay-walk? In such “public welfare offences” it would be 
absurd if the Crown had to prove that the motorist knew that 
his tail lamp was not alight, or that he purposely drove 
ahead when he saw the red light. 

In what may be regarded as the popular field of crime 
familiar to readers of detective stories, it is not always 
necessary to delve into the mind of the prisoner and to prove 
actual intent. Many people have quite legally been hanged for 
murder, even though they clearly had not the slightest inten- 
tion of killing anyone. It is a popular fallacy that it is 
necessary to prove that the murderer intended to kill. A 
park-keeper discovers someone stealing fruit and ties him to 
a horse’s tail to give him a thrashing. Unfortunately the 


1Sayre, 45 Harvard Law Review, 974; Harvard Legal Essays (ed. 
Pound), 399. 
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horse bolts and the victim is killed. The keeper is convicted 
of murder. He did an act which was intrinsically likely to 
kill, and, if the reasonable man should have foreseen this, it 
matters not whether the ‘keeper foresaw anything at all. 
Actually, in criminal law, few difficulties arise in analysing 
an act save in murder and manslaughter. In rape and 
larceny, forgery and perjury, the external facts leave little 
doubt whether the prisoner is guilty or not. 


In the legal analysis of an act the psychologist may smile 
at the crudity of some of the distinctions. So far as the law 
has a theory at all, it seems to depend on the old view that 
the will is absolutely free. In ordinary speech, we normally 
regard an act not merely as a muscular contraction or relaxa- 
tion, but we include within it some of the consequences that 
directly follow it. For example, if Smith points a loaded 
pistol at Brown and pulls the trigger, thereby inflicting on 
Brown a fatal wound, we commonly say that his act was that 
of murder. Strictly all that Smith did was to exert pressure 
with his forefinger and it was a consequence of that pressure 
that the bullet flew to its objective and ended the life of 
Brown. For convenience of legal analysis, however, it is 
easier to regard an act in a strict sense as a muscular con- 
traction, or relaxation. This accords with the definition of 
some psychologists, e.g., Warren and Carmichael define actions 
as “any muscular or glandular change which results from 
motor nerve impulse; usually a response to a stimuli”.” 

An Acti 

(a) Volition. Sleep-walking, for example, would be a 

defence since the prisoner exercised no volition at all; 
nor could a person be prosecuted for assault because 
of an automatic reflex due to an epileptic fit. But as 
we shall see in discussing the defence of insanity, the 
law assumes that all conduct is willed, and the 


1R. v. Halloway, Kenny, Cases on Criminal Law, 103. 

2 Elements of Human Psychology (1930), 419, cited Huntington Cairns, 
Law and the Social Sciences, 176. (Why not “a stimulus’’?) 

2 Holmes, The Common Law, Lecture II. 
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prisoner has to bring himself within very narrow 
rules if he wishes to escape. — 

(6) The motive with which the act was done. 

(c) The intent. 

(d) The act in the strict sense—a muscular reaction or 

contraction. 

(e) The circumstances in which the act was done. 

(f) The consequences which follow. 

On the whole, the motive with which an act was done has 
little legal relevance. The law certainly fails to analyse 
motive with any clarity. Very occasionally actual malice or 
ill-will may be important, but in general provided there be 
intent, if the act is legal, it matters not how bad the motive; 
if the act is illegal, the most noble motive in the world is no 
defence. One thing that jurisprudence needs is a proper 
analysis of motive, since most of the attempts to distinguish 
between motive and intention are very confused. 

Clearly the circumstances in which a muscular movement 
takes place are all-important. Pressure on a trigger may be 
quite laudable at a rifle range, but hardly so in Collins Street. 
Ignorance of the circumstances which alone make an act 
dangerous may be a defence in a court of ethics, but the law 
goes further and asks whether it was reasonable for a man 
to be ignorant of that fact. 

The law regards intent as made up of two factors: fore- 
sight that certain consequences will follow, coupled with a 
desire to bring them about. But it assumes that if a man 
foresaw certain consequences and acted, he desired to bring 
them about. Frequently it goes even further and says it does 
not matter whether the prisoner foresaw or not the con- 
sequences that were likely to follow from. his act—it is 
enough if a reasonable man in his position should have fore- 
seen that the particular consequences would follow. Thus many 
motorists have been convicted of manslaughter even though 
they actually foresaw no risk of danger to anyone. Practical 
jokes played with no intent to hurt may result in a charge of 
manslaughter. The old law of constructive murder was very 
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Savage—any death caused in the commission of a felony was 
murder. Jones shoots at a fowl in order to kill it, and 
accidentally kills KX. This was murder in the days when 
stealing a fowl was a felony. The law now is not quite so 
harsh, but both in murder and in manslaughter a fairly 
external test is still used. The reason is that the law places 
a high value on human life and requires men to know at their 
peril the teaching of common experience. English law does 
not distinguish between different degrees of murder, but 
certain American statutes have set a neat problem for the 
courts in defining the degrees of homicide. It is homicide in 
the first degree if the prisoner acted from a deliberate or 
premeditated design, in the second degree if committed with a 
design to kill, but without deliberation or premeditation. 
How long does premeditation take? If a person loses his 
temper and determines to kill, and, drawing his knife, plunges 
it in the victim’s heart, is that premeditation? Is it enough 
to desire to kill as the trigger is pulled? Some courts have 
answered in the affirmative in spite of the obvious desire of 
the statute to distinguish between planned killings and hasty 
acts.” 

Immaturity of years is a defence, but the law emphasises 
physical and not mental age. Below the age of seven in 
Victoria, eight in England, a child cannot be convicted of a 
crime. Between those ages and fourteen there is a presump- 
tion that an infant has no criminal intent, but this may be 
rebutted by proof that there was evil intent.. But there is 
little clear analysis from the psychological point of view, 
although in practice children’s courts are securing a better 
administration of the law. There has been no attempt in 
England to base the law on mental and not physical age. In 
America such an argument was put forward as early as 1914,5 

1To discuss the question im detail is impossible. Woolmington v. The 
Director of Public Prosecutions [19356], A.C. 462, emphasises the necessity 
for proving mens rea but it does not affect the substantial accuracy of the 
text. For a view rather more subjective than that suggested, see Turner, 
Cambridge Law Jo., Vol. VI, 31. 


2Knudson, 24 Washington Law Quarterly (1939), 305. 
8 See Woodbridge (1939), 87 Uni. of Pa. L.R. Vol. 87, 436. 
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but in general intelligence tests have normally been accepted 
in evidence only where they are used to prove insanity in the 
legal sense. A mental defective has full criminal respon- 
sibility, unless it is proved that he falls within the very 
narrow confines of the legal definition of insanity. 


Insanity raises many issues on which the findings of 
psychiatry should be more clearly studied by the law. The 
legal test of insanity is very narrow—did the prisoner know 
the nature and quality of his act? Nature presumably means 
the physical nature of the act, and possibly quality refers to 
a knowledge of the probable or possible results.) If the accused 
did know the nature and quality of his act, it must be proved 
that he did not know that what he was doing was wrong. This 
is the famous rule of McNaghten’s case laid down in 1843.? 
The law is founded on a very obsolete view of the human 
mind, for all the legal emphasis is thus placed on the cognitive 
aspect. If a man knows what he is doing, it matters not how 
weak or diseased the will may be. Irresistible impulse is no 
defence. Many judges have urged that the more powerful the 
influence, the more certain should be the punishment. “If an 
influence be so powerful as to be termed irresistible, so much 
the more reason is there why we should not withdraw any of 
the safeguards tending to counteract it.”* It was in 1859 that 
Bramwell, B., made this statement, and in 1925 Lord Hewart 
referred to the “fantastic theory of uncontrollable impulse 
which, if it were to become part of our criminal law, would be 
merely subversive. It is not yet part of the criminal law, and 
it is to be hoped that the time is far distant when it will be 
made so... .”° The Privy Council recently agreed, in the 
Sodeman case,‘ that the defence of irresistible impulse was not 
available; but when the case was before the High Court, Dixon, 


1See Davis and Wilshire, Mentality and the Criminal Law, 95. 

#10 CL and F. 200. 

*Cf. Dr. Bllery, Proceedings of the Medico-Legal Society of Victoria, 
I, 23. 

‘Bramwell, B., in R. v. Haynes (1859), 1 F. and F., 666. 

5R. v. Kopsch (1925), 19 Cr. App. Rep. at 61-2. . 

®R. v. Sodeman, 65 C.L.R. 192 [1936], 2 All E.R. 1188. 
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J., and Evatt, J., suggested that where there is evidence of 
irresistible impulse, it should be carefully explained to the 
jury as it may go to show that the prisoner did not understand 
the nature and quality of his act.1 Sodeman, who had com- 
mitted four murders of young girls, was hanged, although the 
only medical evidence at the trial was that he was of unsound 
mind, and the symbolic ritual which surrounded each murder 
was in itself the clearest possible evidence of mental disorder. 


If a person suffers from insane delusions the law adopts 
a simple but rather quaint test. Let us assume that the 
delusion represents a true state of facts—if the act would then 
be innocent the prisoner escapes. If a prisoner cuts his wife’s 
throat under the delusion that she is a loaf of bread, he 
escapes; but if he kills her under the delusion that she has 
committed adultery, he is guilty of murder; for even had she 
committed adultery, he would not have been justified in killing 
her. This is an absurd test, for it assumes that a man’s mind 
may be divided up into compartments and that a delusion may 
exist in one, while the other compartments are perfectly sane. 
What is really significant is the unhealthy state of mind which 
allows an insane delusion to flourish. The connection between 
the delusion and the act may be quite irrational, but neverthe- 
less exist. That the law should adopt such a narrow test in 
1843? is not surprising: in 1883 Stephen, J., pointed out its 
weakness,’ but it still survives. 

Even lawyers recognise that the application of a sound 
psychology to the legal problem of insanity will not threaten 
the welfare of society; the adherence to antiquated theories is 
more likely to prove. dangerous than a scientific approach.* 
Judges have frequently pointed out that it is futile to deal 
with the problem of sexual perversion by imprisonment. A 
sound analysis of the problem of mens rea should be based on 
the best knowledge available of the working of the human 
mind. It is true that the lawyer must be somewhat more 


166 C.L.R. 192. 

9 McNaghten’s Case (supra). 

8 History of the Criminal Law, II. 

4 Vinogradoff, Historical Jurisprudence (1920), Vol. I, 33. 
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external in his approach’ than the psychologist, but, if the 
lawyer has a sound knowledge of the real problem, it is easy 
to make such adjustments as may be necessary. A 
psychologist makes the charge that “practically all recent 
advances in criminology have been made by psychologists and 
sociologists. Juristic thinkers, when confronted with the 
problem of crime, seem unable to get an idea on the subject”.? 
The statement is exaggerated, but contains some truth. But 
the lawyer is hampered by the man in the street, for to broaden 
the test of insanity, legislation would be necessary. When it 
was suggested that Dillinger’s criminal career was partly 
caused by his early period in prison, the Saturday Evening 
Post felt that this discussion was unfortunate. It might 
soften the righteous hatred which should drive us to “a 
schedule of speedier and more numerous executions”. “When 
these things have been done, let us weep over the gangster’s 
unhappy boyhood.’ But the same average man, bold in words, 
is remarkably tender-hearted when he serves on a jury, and, 
save where a crime outrages the community, the rules of 
insanity are broadly administered. ‘Thus in England from 
1901-1932 half of the persons found to have committed murder 
were declared insane by a jury.* But is it not rather naive to 
suppose that the jury can weigh the niceties of conflicting 
technical evidence by psychiatrists? Some jurisdictions have 
made it compulsory to refer certain criminals for examination 
to a board of psychiatrists.5 


(B) The Theory of Punishment.—There are four popular 
legal theories as to the purpose of punishment: 


1.-To deter others. 
2. To reform the criminal. 


1He must consider the deterrent effect on others of punishing a crime 
as well as the reformation of the criminal. 

® Robinson, Law and the Lawyers, 44. 

* Cited Robinson, op. cit., 55, from Sat. Ev. Post, June 30, 1934, p. 22. 

‘Troup, The Home Office, 72. See also Goodhart, Essays in Jurispru- 
dence, 48. This does not prove that the rules are liberal, but merely that 
the jury take great liberties. 

5e.g., Illinois, in dealing with psychopathic criminal sexual offendera— 
see 39 Columbia Law Review (1939), 534. 
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3. To prevent the criminal offending again. 
4. Retribution. 


The lawyer tends to emphasise the deterrent theory 
rather excessively. The easiest way to prevent the criminal 
offending again is to execute him, but we have fortunately 
left the brutality of eighteenth century England when some 
200 offences were punishable by death. Increasing knowledge 
of the springs of human action makes the retributive theory 
seem rather unjust. 

The modern problem is usually posed in this way—what 
is the best means of reforming the prisoner (i.e., securing his 
readjustment to the obligations of social life) and yet at the 
same time deterring others. There may easily be a conflict 
between these ends. The reformative principle tends to the 
removal of as much stigma as possible from conviction, 
whereas the deterrent encourages a system that leaves a deep 
mark of disgrace. But it is not impossible to reconcile the 
operation of each in an effective system. 

The deterrent theory cannot be ignored. The object of 
the criminal law is to secure the observance of certain 
standards and in the great majority of cases it succeeds. 
Those who are convicted are the failures of the law. The 
psycho-analyst suggests that the spectacle of others being 
punished for what he secretly longs to do is a necessary help 
to the average man in his struggle against his unconscious 
self. Moreover, regrettable as it may seem, at least where a 
crime outrages a community, the criminal law must supply a 
sublimated outlet for the passion of revenge. If the law seems 
too weak then the community may execute its own sentence 
by lynching. 

The question as to what methods will best reform a 
prisoner is emphatically a matter for criminology—and a true 
criminology is only slowly being developed. We have abolished 
the savagery of our ancestors, but we still use the 
traditional punishments of fine, imprisonment and death. 
But the great cry now is for individualisation of the penalty— 
to make the punishment fit not the crime, but the criminal. 
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We too often assume, in spite of the increasing mass of 
evidence to the contrary, that imprisonment serves those 
purposes for which it was designed. But the task of this 
paper is only to emphasise the weakness of the criminal 
machinery and to urge closer co-operation between law and 
psychology. So far as the prisoner is concerned a reformative 
method which has a reasonable chance of producing a “cure” 
is more in the interests of society than savage or senseless: 
punishment which unfits him for social life and probably 
leads to a repetition of the offence. 


GENERAL QUESTION OF THE VALUE OF TESTIMONY. 


The law has intricate rules of evidence, but they are 
mostly negative in character, i.e., excluding certain kinds of 
evidence. Many of these rules depend on a historical mistrust 
of the jury and the feeling that certain kinds of evidence must 
be withheld as they are notoriously likely to mislead, e.g., 
hearsay evidence. The successful lawyer shows a sound 
practical understanding of the working of men’s minds, but of 
the theory of psychology he has but little. A brilliant cross- 
examiner may know human nature as the harpist the strings 
of his harp, but this knowledge is based on experience, not on 
the theories of psychology. 

On the whole, the law makes certain assumptions which 
it does not test. Does the fact that a person knows that death 
is near lead him to speak the truth, as the law seems to 
suppose in admitting death-bed declarations? At what age 
should the evidence of children be accepted? The law has a 
rather absurd test, since it examines the child as to his 
knowledge of the nature of an oath and asks him if he knows 
what happens to little boys who tell lies. If the child murmurs 
such a word as hell, his evidence is almost certainly accepted. 
The same problem arises where a witness suffers from some 
derangement of the mind. The law uses rather haphazard 
tests, and the adoption of some accepted system of intelligence 
tests such as the Stanford revision would certainly be of 
value. But the common law (save in some American jurisdic- 
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tions) has hardly begun to realise the value of these tests. 
But in addition the law requires some investigation whether 
the witness, who is an infant or suffers from some intellectual 
weakness, recognises the obligation of the oath. Some psycho- 
logical work has been done on this question and it is to be 
hoped that recognised tests may be adopted. 


Tests for Lying.—The legal art of cross-examination is 
frequently very successful in the hands of an experienced 
practitioner. Psychologists have suggested hypnotism, or the 
administration of such a drug as scopolamin, which induces 
unconsciousness but allows the patient to answer questions.” 
The lie machine is supposed to register changes in breathing 
and the action of the heart. None of these methods have yet 
been so developed that they are of direct service to the law. 
And the observer must have great skill in interpreting the 
evidence—even though a machine cannot lie, the observer may 
make a wrong inference. The Earl of Bayswater disappears 
and it is feared he has been murdered. A suspect in filthy 
clothes is arrested, and suspicion is intensified when it is 
found that he has a watch with the earl’s name on it. The 
suspect refuses to give his name and the lie machine shows 
a tremendous reaction when Bayswater is mentioned. He is 
charged with murder. In truth he is himself the earl, who 
refused to give his name because he was so embarrassed at 
his filthy appearance after having fallen into a river while 
fishing. His reaction to Bayswater was due to causes other 
than murder of an earl bearing that name. This is a flippant 
example, but it shows that an observer must be of assured 
skill before a court can allow men’s lives or liberty to depend 
on his evidence. 

Exaggerated emphasis is sometimes placed on the 
defendant’s demeanour when arrested as consciousness of 
guilt. If I were arrested by Hitler’s guards I would probably 
show every symptom of terror, but that would not be evidence 
that I was guilty of the crime with which I was charged. 


1Huntington Cairns, Law and the Social Sciences, 209 et seq. 
2 Huntington Cairns, op. cit., 216. 
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Terror, confusion or incoherent statement may be due to 
causes other than the consciousness of guilt. But even the 
law is able to recognise this. Luria conducted some interest- 
ing psychological investigations into the minds of prisoners 
just after their arrest, and, by the use of word-association 
tests, he came to the conclusion that the crime left definite 
marks and that it could be conclusively established on 
psychological grounds alone. The necessity of concealing the 
crime creates a state of tension—the more serious the crime, 
the more does such a state interfere with the normal working 
of the mind. Since it is carefully designed to exclude 
extraneous factors, the psychological test of consciousness of 
guilt is superior to the empirical test of the law. 

When a witness makes a simple statement, “the prisoner 
is the man who drove the car after the robbery”, he is really 
asserting, as Evatt, J., has pointed out: 

(1) that he observed the car; 

(2) that the impression became fixed on his mind; 

(3) that the impression has not been confused and 

obliterated ; 

(4) that the resemblance between the original impression 
and the prisoner is sufficient to base a judgment not 
of resemblance but of identity.? 

Most false convictions are due to witnesses’ errors in 
identification. Borchard discusses sixty-five cases where it 
was later established that an innocent person was convicted 
and in eight of these the accused bore not the slightest 
resemblance to the person who did the deed. The fallibility- 
even of disinterested witnesses was illustrated by a mock trial 
arranged by the law students of Melbourne University. Three 
persons were asked to be at a certain point, being warned 
that a mock kidnapping would take place. They were 
threatened with a pistol and the kidnapping was over in less 
than a minute. At the trial the conflict of evidence was 


a a a 
*The Nature of Human Conflicts, trans. Gantt; cited Cairns, op. cit., 
203 et seq. F 

*Craig v. The King, 49 C.L.R. at 448. See also Barry, The Problem 
of Human Testimony, 11 Aust. Law Jo., 314. 
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amazing, and as the kidnapping had been filmed, the evidence 
could easily be tested. -Liszt’s experiments show 26-80% of 
errors among witnesses of an arranged crime. 

The fallibility of human testimony is well recognised by 
lawyers and it is difficult to see how psychology can improve, 
save by slow education, the raw material with which it has 
to deal. And if there is such a high percentage of error 
among unbiassed witnesses, how much greater is it when a 
person gives evidence on his own behalf. The utmost moral 
integrity is not proof against that convenient memory which 
we all possess—the past rapidly becomes that which we wish 
it to be, The evidence in many motor car accident cages 
reveals a collision between two cars, each of which was travel- 
ling away from the other at the moment of collision. 

Memory.—Frequently a witness who claims to have a 
detailed recollection of the events which it is desired to prove 
is tested by being asked questions to test his memory in 
general. This is useful sometimes to expose false testimony ; 
e.g., in the trial of Queen Caroline on a charge of adultery a 
servant gave precise evidence as to where she slept every night 
on a particular voyage. But on being cross-examined, he could 
remember nothing about the sleeping arrangements for any 
other person on board, nor about those of the Queen for any 
other voyage. 

But it is doubted today by psychologists whether memory 
is a “unitary factor’. A person may have a particularly 
good memory for things which arouse his interest. Some 
lawyers find the utmost difficulty in remembering the names 
of people, or of houses, telephone numbers, while names of 
cases often remain without effort and sometimes even the 
number of the volume and the page reference. But the law 
cannot yet draw on the findings of psychology, for the con- 
clusions suggested (e.g., by Wissler, Lee, Garrett and Kelley) 
are hopelessly in conflict. When the psychologist makes the 
lawyer the target of his attacks, he should remember that 
some certainty in psychological conclusions is necessary 


1Cairns, op. cit., 195 et seq. 
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before they can be made the basis of rules of evidence. Great 
injustice would result if the law adopted theories before they 
had been satisfactorily established. 

When a witness offers a memorandum as embodying his 
recollection, the courts require proof that it was written while 
the events were still fresh in his memory. Psychologists have 
done much research on the rate of forgetting, and Ebbinghaus 
concluded that “the ratio of what is retained to what is 
forgotten varies inversely as the logarithm of the time”. 
The rate of forgetting is fast at first and gradually becomes 
slower; but it will vary according to the person, the facts and 
the reason why that person is interested in those facts.* 

It is difficult to know when one trade name is so like 
another that confusion may result. Psychology has developed 
a technique for the measurement of confusion. In 1909 the 
problem was suggested to psychologists by a member of the 
Chicago bar and Paynter and Burtt have worked out a method 
of measurement.? But the courts have preferred to rely on 
their own judgment. 


Tue Art or ConviINcING A Court. 


The American school of jurists urge the value of psycho- 
analysis in guiding a barrister in presenting his claim to the 
court. They define law as what a judge does, not what he says, 
and behaviouristic psychology is sometimes used. All the 
forces that play on the judge in reaching his decision are 
therefore appropriate material for jurisprudence. Since law 
consists only of concrete decisions, a judge’s unfortunate sex 
life may have as great an influence on law as the abstract 
rules. A volume, the Complexes of the Court of Appeal, might 
win great fame—on the other hand it might not, since there 
was little in it that the bar did not already know. For, 
however little the bar may know of abstract psychology, they 
know their men. 

1Cairns, op. cit., 198, 9. 


2Cited Cairns, op. cit., at 188. 
® See, e.g., Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern Mind. 
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But, although the realist school is guilty of exaggeration, 
nevertheless psychology has shown that there is sometimes 
a broad gulf between the actual psychological forces that lead 
to a decision and the reasons given to others to defend it. 
Applied to the judgment of a court, this process may be very 
fruitful. In 1837 a servant sued his master for injury 
received through the negligence of another servant, and Lord 
Abinger rejected the action with scorn, holding that although 
the master is vicariously liable to strangers for the negligence 
of a servant in the course of employment, he is not liable to 
one of his own servants since it is an implied condition of 
the servant’s contract that he takes this risk upon himself.* 
Lord Wright recently said that this decision was based on 
the personal apprehensions of Lord Abinger rather than on 
any principle.? But although psychology can thus aid us, we 
must remember that jurisprudence considers not only, how 
justice is administered, but how it ought to be administered. 


PsycHoLogy APPLIED TO THE LAWYER. 


The emphasis on the reasonable man is clear in the law, 
but it does not therefore follow that all legal men are reason- 
able. Psychologists inform us that prudence is but a form 
of fear, and the law enforces timidity rather than boldness. 
Caution is the characteristic of the lawyer and a judge 
recently said that lawyers do not make good administrators, 
and that the better a lawyer, the worse he is as an 
administrator. On the whole the law is very chary of 
indulging in new theories. A psychologist has recently said 
that “the lawyer is typically frightened by social innovation. 
When he deals with an eight-cylinder social machine, such as 
an interlocking Corporation or a trial marriage, he typically 
considers it hig primary duty to paint the engine to look like 
a horse. In doing so he performs a social function. He 
permits those who are afraid of engines to continue to believe. 
that they are being drawn by the old grey mare. But he 

1 Priestley v. Fowler (1837), 3 M. and W. 1. 

2 Radcliffe v. Ribble Motor Services Ltd. [1939], 1 All ELR. 637. 
Cc 
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frequently delays the achievement of a frank and thorough- 
going adaptation to the machine.”* The Literary Digest 
calculated that educators approved of the Roosevelt New Deal 
policy by 2 to 1, clergymen by 12 to 10 and lawyers 17 to 15.’ 
The lawyer has been charged with representing the dominant 
social philosophy of the day,? with thinking that nothing is 
so important about a social problem as what John Marshall 
would have thought about it if he had met the situation a 
hundred years ago,* with being a conservative baulking the 
advance of social thinking.® 

Jerome Frank has attempted to discover a psychological 
reason for this desire of the lawyer to find certainty in a 
changing world.* He thinks that the lawyer has never divested 
himself of the father complex and that he still retains the 
baby’s craving for security in a hostile universe. The jurist 
therefore is opposed to change and exaggerates the element of 
certainty in the actual administration of the law in order to 
gratify an infantile complex. This particular explanation is 
rather exaggerated, but there is for psychology a great field 
of vesearch into the particular traits which the profession 
of the law seems to develop—into the psychological analysis 
of what may be called the legal mind.” An understanding of 
this would throw no little light on the development of the 
law. The American realists have led the way, but their 
analysis suffers from exaggeration and lack of balance. 


Tue Errecriveness or LeaaL Russ. 

Professor Robinson, a psychologist, makes great play with 
the backwardness of the lawyer®* and his failure to realise 
the discrepancy between law in the books and law in action. 
There is more cultural lag in the law than in most other fields 


1 Robinson, Law and the Lawyers, 6. 

% Cited by Robinson, op. cit., 7. ~ 

8Op. cit., at 27. 

Op. cit., at 28. 

© Op. cit., at 30. 

®Law and the Modern Mind. 

7 See Amos, 49 Law Quarterly Review, 37. 
? Law and the Lawyers. 
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of social life. The lawyer tends to place too high a value on 
the logical consistency of his rules and to forget that after 
all law is made for men, and not men for law. There has been 
extraordinarily little research into the actual effectiveness of 
legal rules. Too often it is merely assumed that a particular 
rule will have a certain effect. For long the law penalised 
the illegitimate child harshly, largely in the belief that this 
would discourage immorality, but did these technical rules 
ever affect the action of any sinner? Does a prohibition of 
divorce, or the making of it costly and difficult uphold the 
morals of the community? Since law is designed to affect the 
mainsprings of human action, the psychologist should study 
the actual influence of the law on the motives of men. 


ConcLusion. 

The law deserves criticism for its narrow exclusiveness 
and complacency in the past. But modern life is becoming 
so complex, and the problems that the law must face are so 
intricate, that jurisprudence is now reaching out to psychology 
(and indeed all the social sciences) to grasp such help as may 
be found. A wider legal training in the universities of the 
world is producing a lawyer more qualified to grapple with 
the difficulties of today. 

The major difficulty, so far as psychology is concerned, 
is its comparative youth. The lawyer is perhaps slow in 
accepting new views, but the conflict among psychologists 
renders it difficult for us to discover many proved conclusions 
which the law can adopt. As psychology sets its own house 
in greater order, we may expect a greater exchange of hos- 
pitality between the scholar who studies the behaviour of men 
and the court which sits in judgment upon them. 


SENSE-PERCEPTION AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


By S. Fink. 


Tup relationship between the organs of sense and psycho- 
analysis has not yet been taken into consideration, although 
such a line of inquiry is a very promising one. 

For the understanding of the following paper which deals 
with these relations, a short summary of Freud’s view of 
human impulse life appears to be necessary. Freud 
differentiates between certain stages of development: the oral, 
the anal and the genital stages of sexuality. Oral and anal 
sexuality form practically the content of infantile sexuality 
and are summarised under the term pregenitality. 

The aim of the impulse development is the genital 
character; that means a personality which within the orbit of 
sexual life is potent, within the orbit of social life is able to 
decide. Practically Freud’s conception of the genital character 
means a normai person who is able to love in a broader sense 
of the word and is not hindered in this function by old 
fixations (a state that is called neurosis). When that aim of 
impulse development is not reached (and it is reached com- 
paratively seldom), there are various alternative paths to 
which development may have been restricted. One of these 
paths leads to the production of the so-called anal character. 
The anal character in the parlance of sociology would be 
approximately that of what we call the petit bourgeois. He 
is characterised by parsimony, wilfulness and neatness. 
Freud’s starting point for the constitution of the anal char- 
acter was his observation that persons who during their 
childhood were very interested in their own metabolisms 
afterwards developed the above-mentioned character traits. 
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Our problem here is: in what way do the different stages 
of impulse life express themselves within the organs of sense? 

The organs of sense are at one and the same time inter- 
mediaries of the outer world and parts of the outer world. As 
far as they belong to the inner world they are submitted, 
as we know, only to the pleasure principle. 

It is my task to describe the conflicts which arise within 
the organs of sense through contact between the inner and 
the outer world, and which lead to regression. I hope that 
it will not be considered a digression if, in order to introduce 
my essential thesis, I examine in the first part of my paper 
the “sociological space” in which one sees, hears and smells. 

Let us start with an example. When we look at photo- 
graphs taken from moving pictures shown ten years ago, 
a psychological process takes place within us. It is hard to 
define it exactly. But at any rate affects such as shame, 
displeasure and lack of appreciation play their part in it. 
What is it that affects us so adversely? 

The objection that photographic technique has been 
developed is not the point. It is not a technical problem 
here. Moreover it must be admitted that there are photographs 
made when this art was in its beginnings which we consider 
to be masterpieces even today. The same problem arises of 
course in the realm of acoustics. What might be the reason, 
we ask, that a modern popular tune loses its quality as a hit 
and is looked upon as worthless in comparison with other 
musical works? The general answer would certainly be 
that it is due to the difference of quality. Although this 
answer is right, analysts cannot be satisfied with it. The 
only interesting and pertinent question is: what happens to us 
that our libido changes so quickly from the positive to the 
negative cathexis? 

But let us return to the pictures. Certainly it would be 
a good thing to take into consideration the conditions under 
which they delighted us. We ask: what is the attitude of the 
public towards the film star? What does the star mean to the 
public? The star plays the mythical role of a great father 
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or a great mother. The public itself sitting in a darkened 
room identifies itself with him. Connected with each other 
by common pleasure or fear, a temporary loose group forma- 
tion takes place. This mass response differs primarily in its 
structure from that described by Freud in “Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego”. The groups which are Freud’s 
starting point are church and army. Freud’s statement 
(pp. 122, 3) is as follows: “There is scarcely any sense in 
asking whether the libido which keeps groups together is of 
a homosexual or of a heterosexual nature, for it is not 
differentiated according to the sexes and particularly shows 
a complete disregard for the aims of the genital organisation 
of the libido.”—-But these words cannot be applied to those 
group-formations built up in a cinema. There the aim of a 
genital organisation is not at all neglected. The opposite 
is the case. The pictures offered to the public certainly 
have genital aims. For example, the overcoming of narcissism 
and of ambivalence is shown in exemplary forms. The 
individual is to throw off—so to speak—his original impulse 
life. He is to become a blank sheet. He is to assimilate 
the genital aim by means of a passing identification. ; 

As we said, the fixation which exists in the public mind 
is a very loose one, but the disposition to relish pleasure or 
fear is very great. The individual visitor is strangely 
enchanted ; immersed in the group-fixation he is carried away 
by his personal impulses. The general impulses are evened 
up to the same level. Through the excitement of identification 
the social differences seem to disappear. The star is loved, 
and at this moment no one is conscious that it is only an 
apparent love. This apparent love, which is believed by the 
ego through identification to be a real one, is falsely revealed 
to the consciousness as that which we term in psychoanalytical 
parlance “genital”. 

To distinguish that ialacionat consciousness from the real, 
I apply to the attitude of the public towards the beloved 
star the term “pseudogenital”. It is likely to be the most 
essential condition of enjoyment in the pictures that the 
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visitor, whatever his personality-structure may be (whether 
he has a neurosis or not), reacts towards the star in the 
manner of one who has, as it were, reached the genital primacy 
of being a real lover. The individual is not at all conscious 
of this illusion, here termed a “pseudogenital” relationship. 
But if at another time the photograph of the star is placed 
before him, then the pseudogenital cathexis may disappear 
and the ego may take a real attitude again. 

I mean by pseudogenitality “a demeanour that imitates 
the highest standard of libido-development as far as its 
psychological element is concerned”. It is not, of course, my 
aim to designate a “pseudogenital” libido as an independent 
entity side by side with the real genital libido. My object 
is to make clear the sham-reality in its social setting and 
its influence over the organs of sense. The facts here referred 
to are included from the standpoint of psychoanalysis, in the 
conception of the ego-ideail. I employ the term “pseudo- 
genitality” for the purpose of showing more clearly the 
libidinous elements contained within the super-ego in its 
quality as bearer of libido. If a person under the influence of 
pregenital libido pretends to have reached the goal of 
genitality before really reaching it, the organs of sense make 
this possible by promoting illusions. We get an inkling of 
these facts in the words from Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften: 
“Whatever attitude we assume, a man always thinks of 
himself as able to see. I believe one only dreams in order 
not to cease seeing. It might come to pass, that the inner 
light issues from within ourselves, so that we need no other.” 

The ego reacts towards the social space as if it were 
-postambivalent and relatively unnarcissistic, that is to say, 
genital. For the social ideal which man tries to live up to is 
a genital one.'That is, the social mask worn by the individual is 
a genital one. But the aim of edncation is, generally speaking, 
the anal character. And so there is a misproportion between 
the social ideal (loving christian) and the social aim (anal 
character). The conception of “peeudogenitality” reflects the 
tensions of this misproportion. We know for example, what 
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difficulties crop up in married life owing to the fact that 
the partners have different libido-structures. A marriage 
may be established under the seeming primacy of the genital 
demand, but in a life together, varying individual instinctual 
needs assert themselves. The outcome is disappointment. For 
the pregenital will not everlastingly be suppressed by the 
social genital ideal. The genital mask falls. 

The social ideal of genitality makes it a condition that 
our organs of sense from the very first make contacts with 
the outer world by genital expectations and illusions. On 
the other hand, society behaves as if it knew that its moral 
demands were exaggerated. To prevent man from ignoring 
the genital, it has dammed back this demand by a substitute, 
namely, the conception of “duty” arising from the anal sphere. 
This attitude shows the méaning of “pseudogenitality”: for 
lack of inclination is replaced by duty in such a way that the 
substitute equals what is to be substituted. The conception 
of duty—although arising from the anal sphere—receives so 
strong a genital cathexis from society that it completely 
assumes the mask of the genital. For example, when the 
pair of opposites, duty and inclination, are considered in 
relation to marital intercourse they are thought to coincide 
just as much from the standpoint of the outer world as from 
that of the individual partner’s consciousness itself.. But the 
impulse-cathexis that originally gave birth to the action is 
quite different from the impulse-cathexis that it has later. 
For all pregenital actions of human beings are rationalised 
in a seeming genital sense. This fact is expressed, in pro- 
jected fashion, in the bible saying “Whom God loveth he 
chasteneth”. That means that the sadistic impulse finds its 
foundation in the general sphere of love because nobody likes 
to confess to himself that he has pleasure in cruelty as 
such. In the libidinal development of a human being these 
two things run parallel: his own real libidinal structure and 
the other imposed on him by society. 

The organs of sense stand particularly under the dictator- 
ship of the super-ego. That is to say: Man is allowed to 
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hear, see and smell only what society permits. The organs of 
sense must react as if they were loaded with genital libido. 
Goethe refers this sociological fact to nature when he says: 
“Nature rejoices in illusion. He who destroys this in himself 
and -in others is punished by her most severely, but she 
hugs to her. heart like a child the one who follows her in 
confidence.” I think that the ability to form illusions is 
nourished in the sphere of “pseudogenitality”, for only the 
sexual impulses have the faculty of effective hallucination. On 
principle the mechanism leading to gratification in masturba- 
tion is the same as a disposition for socially commanded 
illusions within the limits of perception by the sense-organs. 
It is not a mere chance that the unneurotic adult has little 
talent for masturbatory action, but on the other hand does not 
lose in a cinema the consciousness of social reality. The adult 
has the strongest resistance to seeing the world with the 
magical eye of a child. If he is compelled to do so he develops 
anxiety to a high degree. He who has been bedridden for a 
long period and again sees a motor car for the first time 
will be temporarily enthralled by the magic of the apparition. 
Only a moment, then the magical charm vanishes. Anxiety 
leaves the eye. The irrational element of the apparition is no 
longer sensed. The organs of sense within the social situation 
react quite differently from without the social situation. You 
perceive not only what society permits you to see, hear and 
smell, but you see, hear and smell in a prescribed scale of 
value. 


The same tenor whose social function it is to cast a genital 
spell by virtue of his singing, and who is the hero of the erotic 
dreams of the feminine section of his public, loses with the 
loss of his position his impulse cathexis value—even if his 
voice is exactly the same. He is definitely “heard” in a 
different way. If society drops him the charm of his singing 
is diminished. Stendhal quotes a French proverb of the 17th 
century: “For a bourgeois a noble lady never gets older 
than thirty.” It refers to the fact that at the court of 
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Louis XIV a young bourgeois fell in love with a noble lady 
of sixty. Stendhal means that social standing imparts a 
charm to a woman that makes us overlook her age. 

A patient of mine whose social ambition was extra- 
ordinarily strong, usually fell in love with the wives and 
daughters of editors. They stood for him as eroticised editions 
of the power of the press. Only women who were somehow 
connected with the press exercised the real charm of a woman 
for him. He said that in hugging such a press-woman to his 
heart he felt himself to be a character of Wagner’s opera 
Tannhaduser. Just as the latter broke into: “O my sweet star 
of Eve’, so he would cry rapturously: “O latest edition of 
the Evening Star”. 

The same patient once told me that he occasionally 
played the following game in the tram: “I am seated opposite 
a rather nice girl. I imagine that this girl is the daughter 
of the railway president; no, she is the daughter of a big 
newspaper proprietor; no, she is my tailor’s daughter; no, she 
is a banker’s daughter. Each time I see her differently. Her 
smile, her movements, her expressions, the smell of her even, 
especially the smell of her, in each case seems different.” 

That means generally speaking: the super-ego sends to 
the ego, as it were, instructions how to realise a situation. 
To hark back to the example of the cinema: the task of 
the play consists in an attempt to conciliate the contra- 
dictions of social life by picturing the victory of the post- 
ambivalent and unnarcissistic character. The eyes of the 
onlookers are impaired in their critical attitude owing to 
group-fixation. Commanded by the super-ego of society the 
eyes promptly produce the genital spell. 

Our eye is already inclined to illusions from its very 
anatomical and physiological structure. In reality we see 
the world upside down. Only by experience are things 
straightened out. How superficial the production of an illusion 
may be we may see from a short story called “The Iron Rider”: 
An English archeologist has discovered the sepulchre of a 
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Pharaoh in Egypt. Admittance to it is refused by the natives 
for religious reasons, because there is a story that an iron 
rider guards the sepulchre and punishes every audacious 
intruder. In spite of this warning the explorer creeps into 
the vault under cover of night and tries to open the 
sarcophagus with a chisel. Suddenly he feels a terrible pain 
in his eye and a huge figure of a rider appears in front of 
him, threatening him. In dreadful fear he escapes into the 
desert, but even from the sky the same appearance menaces 
him. He flees to the sea, but out of its depth he again sees 
the same portentous figure. In great distress he unburdens 
himself to a friend. The latter sends him to an oculist. After 
a short examination, a speck of iron is removed from it by 
means of a magnet. It had apparently been splintered off 
during his attempt to open the sarcophagus and had become 
embedded in his eye. “That is queer”, says the oculist, when 
examining the trifling splinter under the microscope, “this 
jagged thing looks like an iron rider under the magnifying 
lens.” 


Each organ of sense is connected in language itself with 
magic. Consider for example such expressions as: magic 
sounds, the singing of Sirens, enthralled by music, the aura of 
the beloved, charmed by the mere sight, etc. In speaking of the 
charm of a particular person we mean a charm which confuses 
our organs of sense. Under the influence of this spell we 
make him our genital object. It is not without reason that 
the English language calls that man a “dazzler” who in 
psychoanalytical parlance evokes genital expectations through 
a certain behaviour. Our expectations are deceived after a 
shore time by such a “dazzler”; that means the spell is soon 
broken. 


To indicate that our ego under certain conditions, through 
a spell, produced by its organs of sense, temporarily behaves 
as if it were genital, I apply to this pretended genital libido 
the term “pseudogenital”. Perhaps it may be indicated under 
what conditions the pseudogenital spell is produced. We think 
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that this illusion crops up where favourable conditions of 
transference to a father or mother imago exist, benign in the 
last resort. In everyday life people establish a pseudogenital 
relationship towards those who somehow are able to handle 
unconsciously the analytical situation. They radiate the 
fascinating spell that temporarily silences the pregenital 
tendencies. A female patient, by nature stingy, who had given 
enormous sums to a swindler, told me how deeply impressed 
she had been by his smooth and friendly manner. It was 
significant that afterwards she scarcely was able to give 
details about his personality. 


The spell which produces on the part of a group of 
onlookers in the cinema a transference of libido towards the 
star, arises largely from the fact that the star represents in 
his acting that sort of social behaviour that is worth imitating. 
A woman has to be in concordance with the ideal of beauty, 
a man with the ideal of manhood. A typical example of this 
we see in the American film world. There it is suggested to 
the actors in their private lives not to overstep the lines of the 
part they play. The actress who plays the part of an innocent 
maiden is never allowed to display her private libido to the 
public gaze. Some years ago one of the best actors of America 
had to leave the stage because he had become involved in a 
homosexual scandal. In the lapse of time the gestures and 
expressions of human beings alter extraordinarily. The leaders 
in that field follow one another in rapid succession. We know 
from observation of the Youth movement how quickly the 
leader types change in their emotional behaviour. The senti- 
mental, the internalised, he who seeks the unconditional, the 
optimist, the sufferer from ‘“Weltschmerz” attract their 
disciples to themselves in rapid sequence. The type of 
expression among the disciples is often hardly to be differenti- 
ated from real love. It is true that the homosexual structure 
of these communities conditions their quick decline. 


For the pseudogenital libido the phenomenon of dis- 
enchantment is characteristic, while for real love the saying 
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holds true: “But love never dies.””’ When sham libido dissolves 
no pyschical representation remains. Afterwards the charm is 
realised as a “spurious charm”. It appears to have been a 
trick by which we have been deceived. To repeat the example 
which was my starting point, he who after a long lapse of 
time, again comes across photographs advertising a film that 
once delighted him, will inevitably make an association out 
of the anal sphere and inwardly exclaim “what rubbish” or 
something similar. 


Not only does this factor play its part—namely, that the 
individual, once disentangled from the chaotic group in which 
his own individuality was submerged, will reassert his own 
true impulse—but the mere effluxion of time plays its part 
in robbing the past of its glamour. The ego in its secret 
fight against the super-ego is inclined of its own accord to 
realise the time in an anal way. The ambivalent relationship 
of man towards “time” expresses itself in the fact that, 
although he likes to speak of “sacred tradition”, the word 
“tradere” means both to surrender and to betray. 


The state of tense attention of the organs of sense during 
the display of the films renders easier the phallic identifica- 
tion. Fenichel is right when he says that the staring eye is 
synonymous with the erect penis. It is supposedly a symptom 
of domestication that human beings when listening intently, 
when they “are all ears”, do not prick up their ears. The 
dachshund, when he reverts to the wild state, recovers the 
power of erecting his ears. We know that in excitation our 
nostrils quiver and the mucous membrane of the nose swells. 


In psychoanalytical language we are permitted to say that 
under certain circumstances our organs of sense, so to speak, 
borrow genital libido. This borrowed libido, which is by no 
means always in conformity with the impulse of the individual, 
comes from the super-ego and is shed after some time. Then 
the original standard characteristic of the individual reasserts 
itself. In the last analysis this sentence only means that man 
does not see with his own eyes, does not hear with his own ears, 
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does not smell with his own nose, but that the original per- 
ception by his organs of sense is greatly overlaid by the 
apperception commanded by the super-ego. This becomes 
particularly evidently with the sense of smell. — 


In “The Brothers Karamazoff” by Dostoievsky we read an 
impressive passage: The staretz, the super-ego, as it were, of 
the monastery, has died and is laid on his bier. He is already 
in a state of decay. His enemies are gloating over this fact 
and deduce from it that he must have been a sinner during 
his life. His genuine followers do not notice anything at 
first. But in the end they are compelled to admit it and are 
deeply ashamed. 

From analytical treatment we know this shame that the 
neurotic has for his own effluvia. Not until his super-ego is 
deflated does he dare to admit to himself his own smell. 
Especially in the case of melancholia—the disease in which 
the super-ego absolutely enslaves the ego—the afflicted person 
has a special disgust for his own bodily odour. During the 
period of recovery he resigns himself to it. 

This phenomenon is most distinctly observable in the 
morphinist during the period of abstinence. Such a person has 
a straw-like effluvium, which anyone who has a personal know- 
ledge of the phenomenon would be able to detect from his 
recently vacated bed. In addition the morphinist, during the 
period of abstinence, abhors his own effluvia. It is with good 
reason that this occurs during the period of abstinence: that is 
during the time when the super-ego begins to stir in the guise of 
self-reproach. Later on, as he gets well, he recovers his pleasure 
in smelling, which olfactory gratification, by the way, seems 
to be a mark of former addicts. That is, he succeeds in 
gratifying his anal tendencies despite the super-ego, which is 
hostile to smell. 

In conformity with this we may observe that a diminution 
in the pleasure of seeing occurs only in a certain social 
stratum. We see human beings becoming ill who during their 
childhood, for example, have observed the intercourse of their 
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parents. But we know that the children of Trobrianders do 
not contract neurosis for this reason. We further know that 
our own proletarians, who, owing to cramped housing con- 
ditions, are inured to seeing such things, are not made ill by 
them. This means that only persons in that walk of life get 
ill, who are forbidden by society to see such things. 


In the realm of hearing also the dependence of facts on 
the social milieu is quite evident. Actually we hear correctly 
only when the super-ego of the listener and that of the 
narrator belong to the same social stratum. This becomes 
clear in the case of obscenity. If the super-ego of him who 
retails obscenities is socially lower than that of the listener, 
then the former is at once morally condemned. For the 
narcissistic offence that he who is socially beneath us dares to 
retail an indecency makes us regard it not as a jest but only 
as an indecency. But should two persons be of equal social 
standing the indecency of a smutty yarn is ignored but the 
joke is appreciated. Once again the situation is changed if the 
jester is a personage of consequence. Out of deference to him 
our hearing gets more out of the joke than is actually con- 
tained in it. For example, in the army, if it is the major 
who makes a banal joke, particularly when on parade, we 
know that every syllable of it will be appreciated. Similarly, 
on entering a foreign country we come under the domination 
of an entirely foreign super-ego, and consequently behave not 
only as if we did not understand, but as if we were actually 
hard of hearing. 


The organs of sense quail before the demands of a society 
that permits only perceptions in accordance with its own 
standards, the result being that the libido associated with the 
sense organs regresses to a more primitive stage. It is 
especially the sadistic libido, whether it be of oral or anal 
structure, that is tabooed by society. This appears similar to 
the important psychoanalytical principle that an organ if 
eroticised becomes unreliable in its own particular function. 
Within the sensory sphere this seems to be verified in the 
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fact that the mere function of hearing as an acoustic per- 
ception of the outer world is disturbed, though the internalised 
perception may be quite correct. But when we speak of the 
erotisation of an organ, do we not mean in reality a pre- 
genital libido? In saying that in the case of a cardiac neurosis 
the libido invades the heart we mean it is the pregenital 
libido that produces the cathexis of the heart. For it is fury 
or anxiety by which the libido expresses itself in the body in 
such a case, not genital libido at all—for the very reason that 
the genital libido which does not discharge automatically, is 
transformed pregenitally. And thus, when Freud says the 
heart reacts as a genital organ, he should not be understood 
as meaning thereby that the primacy of the genital is ceded 
to a single organ of the body. 

The position here put forward could be supported by many: 
other observations. Clinically we cannot prove the cathexis of 
the organs of sense to be pregenital, because the object studied 
is no less than society itself. But enough has perhaps been 
said to show that the question, in sense-perception, is not that 
one hears, sees or smells, but how one does these things. 


a 


PSYCHOANALYSIS. AND RELIGION. 


By RicHarp WANT. 


As a result of our great respect for medical science we 
are prone to forget that all healing is in effect self-healing. 
“The most accurate sutures would not suffice”, writes Carrel, 
“if the organism were not. capable of making its own 
repairs. . . . Surgery has merely learnt that the normal 
processes of healing must not be hindered.’ 

Alexander, who, by means of a technique which aims at 
enabling the patient to gain conscious control of the use of the 
self, has succeeded in curing disorders so diversely diagnosed 
as ‘angina pectoris, epilepsy, asthma, and stammering’, writes: 
“T claim that the primary requirement in dealing with all 
specific symptoms is to prevent the misdirection which leads 
to wrong use and functioning... . .’”” 

The procedure of psychoanalysis is based upon a similar 
assumption. Defensive adjustments based on fear (“repres- 
sions”) prevent the energies of personality from acting in a 
properly integrated manner and cause ill-health. Their 
elimination makes possible a “dynamic self-distribution of 
forces” within the organism, which achieves a cure. 

Phylogenetically the “misdirection” of Alexander and the 
“repressions” of Freud would seem to be explained by the 
fact that mankind has forsaken the immediacy of instinctive 
reaction, but—in so far as it has by no means succeeded in 
achieving complete conscious control of behaviour—it still 
continues to act to a large extent instinctively. It has fallen, 
as it were, between two stools—the stool of instinct, and the 
stool of intelligence. Man fails therefore to react in’ an 


1 Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown, p. 194. 
2. M. Alexander, The Use of the Self (Methuen), p. 45. 
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adequate manner to the surrounding world. His mind is torn 
between conflicting impulses, and it is a prey to uncertainty 
and fear. 

Alexander points out convincingly that there is no hope 
of escaping from this dilemma by falling back upon the more 
primitive method of instinctive reaction. Our sensory 
appreciation of the “use of ourselves”, and our ideas of what 
is right and natural, have become so perverted that our spon- 
taneous feelings can no longer be relied upon as a guide in 
the direction of our activity. “This instinctive direction of 
use tends, as time goes on, to become more and more a mis- 
direction . . .” (op. cit., p. 44). The only salvation for man, 
it appears, is to be sought in conscious control of his behaviour 
through knowledge. 

It is assumed by some persons that Freud’s teacnings 
place a premium upon instinct. The releasing of repression, 
they infer, implies abandoning the self willynilly to all sorts 
of outbursts of primitive impulse. The opposite is the case. 
The release of repression implies becoming aware of our 
primitive impulses and hence bringing them under the 
direction of intelligence. It is repression, and not the absence 
of repression, which involves instinctive reaction. In that 
Freud and Alexander have built up their theories upon data 
from quite different fields it is of great interest that they 
should both lay such emphasis on the necessity for becoming 
“conscious” of our “use and functioning”. 

As is well known, the technique of analysis is based upon 
instructions to the patient to ‘allow his thought to flow freely 
and communicate his thought to the analyst as it comes to his 
mind’. Compliance with these instructions involves a primary 
act of inhibition. “He must . . . renounce all criticism of 
the thought-formations which he may perceive.” 

Though the patient may, and indeed must, accept in 
principle the need for this act of inhibition, it would be 
impossible for him to put it effectively into practice without 


1The Basico Writings of Sigmund Freud, p. 193 (Interpretation of 
Dreams, -Ch. II). 
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the aid of the analyst. The task of the latter is rather like 
that of a man who holds the handles of a plough and, keeping 
the ploughshare in a certain direction, enables it to cut a 
clear and continuous furrow. Without his assistance the 
plough would, as it were, ride up and miss those portions of 
ground most needing attention. 

The obstructions met with during the course of analysis 
are very numerous. They may be of simple type, as when 
the patient says: “This thought is a little embarrassing, and 
it does not seem to me very important. Must I mention it?” 
Such a remark on the part of the patient is no more than a 
feeler to assure himself that he will not be criticised or 
laughed at. But the obstruction may take a more subtle and 
difficult form, as when the patient protests that the informa- 
tion involved concerns a third person and therefore cannot be 
revealed, or that its disclosure would involve the violation of 
a masonic pledge, or a religious scruple. 

The reasons that a patient thus offers for not revealing 
his thought, or for not accepting the implications of a thought 
that has been revealed, are based upon strongly established 
personal attitudes which are apprehended by him as “essential 
values”. These values are held with such apparent confidence 
that, but for one’s experience of analysis, one would almost 
think the human mind was capable of no greater certainty. 
Adopting the Kantian phrase used by Freud,’ I refer to a 
tenaciously held value of the type here involved as a 
“categorical imperative”. The categorical imperative is inter- 
posed in the course of analysis like a solid rock, and presents 
every appearance of a valid excuse to go no further. 

Whenever this occurs the analyst may be considerate, 
sympathetic, tactful; but he must be sufficiently firm to cause 
the patient to recognise that it is a question of a choice 
between the inhibition of his strongly established attitude, and 
the violation of the principle laid down at the inception of 
analysis; or, in other words, a choice between becoming free 
of his neurosis, and retaining it. Under such circumstances 


1 Basic Writings, p. 834 (Totem and Taboo, Ch. II). 
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the resistance of the patient is as a rule broken down, and it 
becomes possible to demonstrate. the fear transference that 
has given rise to it. The success of analysis depends upon 
the capacity of the analyst to maintain an uncompromising 
attitude. He can make concessions to no idea or institution; 
no matter how great the social, moral, or religious sanction 
it may possess. 

If he is to be consistent the psychoanalyst can owe 
allegiance to no religious creed. It should not be inferred 
from this, however, that the knowledge obtained by means of 
the analytic technique is necessarily in contradiction with the 
teachings of religion. There are, it seems, certain central 
principles of human nature that may be arrived at by diverse 
techniques. It would be an error to assume, because we have 
discovered a new method of investigation, that the principles 
we learn by this method cannot be arrived at in any other 
manner. 

Traditional religious teachings have played a large part 
‘in the development of our civilisation, and exercise a great 
influence upon our social structure, and our medical and 
educational systems. ‘It is a matter of importance to define 
how far these teachings are confirmed, and how far they are 
contradicted, by scientific methods of enquiry. 

Although psychoanalysis is able to afford no evidence as 
to the validity or non-validity of the belief in the existence 
of the soul after death, it affords evidence as to the nature of 
this belief under different circumstances, and the motives 
which give rise to it. Working in accordance with technique 
already described, the canon which the analyst applies to such 
beliefs when he comes in contact with them in the course of 
his work is not ‘whether or not they seem plausible’, but 
rather ‘whether the manner in which they are held is favour- 
able to unrestricted mental functioning’. On this basis he is 
very often compelled to form an unfavourable opinion of 
traditional religious teaching. The belief. in the life after 
death, when it takes the form of a belief in a clearly defined 
heaven or hell, or such other definite conceptions as reincarna- 
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tion, affords such a firm foundation for categorical imperatives 
that those who hold strongly to it are often insusceptible to 
psychoanalysis. Having made the assumption that certain 
observances are necessary for their welfare in a future state, 
they regard these as far more important than the practical 
considerations involved in dealing intelligently and con- 
structively with their immediate situation, and. they would 
rather suffer a neurotic affliction than alter their way of life. 
Giving to the text a narrow interpretation to suit their own 
beliefs, they demand, “What is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” (Matthew. XVI, 26). 

In order to cope with this categorical imperative the 
analyst is, of course, not obliged to assert that there is no life 
after death. To do so would be to evince in himself a 
categorical imperative. It is sufficient to demonstrate to the 
patient that the attitude he is adopting is a defensive adjust- 
ment, based on fear. 

An examination of gospel texts quoted in support of 
traditional teachings of the.above type convinces one that 
some at least of them, including the one cited, are capable of 
being given a wider meaning, and one more in accord with 
modern psychological theory. We may question therefore 
whether, far from being the result of divine inspiration, ar 
has been suggested, the interpretation given to these texts has 
not been influenced by characteristically human anxiety 
motives and characteristically haman wishful thinking. 

Alexander calls attention to the fact that the habit of 
“end-gaining”, as illustrated, for example, in the effort to hit 
a long ball in golf, involves the bringing into play of faulty 
unconscious adjustments, and is inimical to achievement. In 
order to obtain the best “use of the self”? we must inhibit the 
end-gaining tendency, and, :pplying the “means-whereby” 
principle, bring our activity into correct functional relation- 
ship with the use of the organism as a whole. The same holds 
for the development of qualities of mind and character. 

The doctrine of the inherent ineffectiveness of the end- 
gaining tendency was implicit in the teachings of Coué. But 
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it has remained for psychoanalysis to show that, besides its 
being useless to “will” a thing that we do not believe we will 
obtain, it is futile also to attempt to use “faith” in this 
direction unless our faith is in harmony with the coaditions 
of reality. Mary Baker Eddy’ quotes the scriptures as saying: 
“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
consume it upon your lusts.” Her perception of this point was 
doubtless an important contribution to her suggestive system. 
When a patient who has been practising autosuggestion sub- 
mits himself for psychoanalysis, it is almost always possible 
to demonstrate that the “end” which he has been setting 
before himself autosuggestively has acted as an impediment in 
the way of a complete cure. 

When consulting an analyst a patient often states a con- 
dition upon which he believes his health and well-being 
depends, in the form of an “If only”— 

If only I had a job. 

If only I could earn five pounds a week. 

If only my wife were more reasonable. 

If only I could get rid of this pain, tremor, etc. 

If only I were able to dress better. 

If only I were able to marry. 

Sometimes impossible conditions are stated— 

If only I were ten years younger. 

If only I did not have red hair. 

If only I were two inches taller. 

If only I had not done so and so. 

Such statements, though they may at times seem 
admirable in themselves, have to be dealt with as categorical 
imperatives. It is obvious that the admission of importance 
of conditions of the latter type would be fatal to a cure. But 
the admiseion of importance of those of the former type is 
almost as fatal. The over-concern that the patient feels for 
the objectives involved in such conditions prevents him from 
achieving the state of total and balanced well-being necessary 
to enable him to obtain them. 


1 8oience and Health, p. 10. 
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One is strongly impressed by the similarity between the 
attitude that the analytic technique forces us to adopt, and 
that adopted by Jesus— 


“Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 


. . . For your heavenly father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things. 


But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Perplexity is aroused because some of the sayings of Jesus 
seem to stress the urgency of activity, others the urgency of 
inaction. In one place we are told, “Ask . . ., Knock .. .” 
In another, “He that findeth his life shall lose it.” 


In order to reconcile these apparently contradictory 
types of instructions the Christian has fallen back on the 
assumption that it is not allowable to ask for things in this 
life, but quite allowable, and most necessary, to ask for things 
in the next life. When it is recognised, however, that the 
attitude adopted by the psychotherapeutist presents a similar 
paradox, requiring in the patient-on the one hand activity 
(the desire for health), and on the other inactivity (the 
inhibition of the end-gaining tendency), it becomes clear that 
the teachings of Jesus may have a significance that has 
hitherto not been fully appreciated. 

Psychoanalysis does not profess to give us a philosophy 
of religion, or to describe the ultimate state of human well- 
being. A description of mental complexes is no more capable 
of giving us an idea of the nature of complete functional 
mental unity, than a description of germ invaders, of giving 
us an idea of perfect bodily health. But, despite the fact 
that in practice it may never be possible for the analytic 
technique to be taken to its ultimate conclusion, it is desirable 

. 1 Matthew VI, 31, $2, 33. Moffatt’s translation of the same passage is of 
interest: “Do not be troubled, then, and cry, ‘What are we to eat?’ or ‘what 
are we to drink?’ or ‘how are we to be clothed?’ .. . for well your heavenly 


Father knows you need all that. Seek God’s Realm and his goodness, and all 
that will be yours over and above.” 
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for us to formulate a hypothesis as to the nature of the state 
of mind that would be consequent upon this being done. 


Unlike methods of treatment such as “suggestion” or 
“glandular therapy”, analysis makes no effort to exercise an 
active influence upon the human organism. It accepts perhaps 
more fully than any other well-known method of healing the 
principle enunciated by Carrel that the organism is capable 
of making its own repairs. In so doing it implicitly makes 
the assumption that human functioning needs but the elimina- 
tion of certain noxious and arbitrarily caused factors in order 
to achieve on its own level the perfection that we note in the 
functioning of an animal. The technique of Alexander also, 
by means of which he has succeeded in curing conditions 
hitherto believed incurable, assumes the possibility of com- 
plete integration of functioning in the human organism. 
Carrel, working in an entirely different field, has come to a 
similar conclusion. He writes (op. cit., p. 296): “The restora- 
tion of man to the harmony of his physiological and mental 
sel. will transform his universe.” This state of harmony of 
mental and physiological functioning would involve, from the 
point of view of Alexander, the gaining of conscious control 
of use of the self; from the point of view of Freud, the 
elimination of psychic fear. It seems probable that these 
two points of view are but different ways of regarding the 
same phenomenon. 

There is no evidence to suggest tha. any analyst nas 
achieved the state of mind in which psychic fear is eliminated. 
Freud referred quite frankly to his own weaknesses, and made 
no pretensions to having eliminated them. He was, in any 
case, forced to analyse himself: a state of affairs in which a 
complete analysis is absolutely impossible. If a super-analyst 
could have come down from Mars and analysed Freud there 
would doubtless have been great differences in the history of 
psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis has shown that the psycnic development 
of individuality is based upon relationship to the parents, 
and that it proceeds in acordance with a certain pattern in 
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which the parents, as it were, constitute two poles. The 
attitude towards one parent is that of “object choice”; 
towards the other that of “identification”. There has perhaps 
been an over-emphasis of the relationship between a child and 
the parent of the same sex as being one of hate. If a boy 
likes to sit in his father’s chair, ride his father’s horse, play 
tennis like his father, and smoke and swear like his father, 
this does not necessarily imply an attitude of hate. Identifica- 
tion is the normal love relationship to the father. But in 
practice the father as a rule sets a strong curb on this 
relationship. He does not like his chair sat in, nor his hack 
ridden ; and if he finds his son helping himself to his cigarettes 
he punishes him severely. The motive of identification becomes 
associated with fear. 


In cases of bad neurosis it is always noticeable at the 
inception of analysis that the father-imago is of bad and 
forbidding aspect, and that the self is, as it were, dominated 
by fear of the father. As analysis proceeds, father-imago 
symbols that appear in dreams and elsewhere become less and 
less forbidding and, if the patient’s father happens to be alive, 
the conscious attitude towards him undergoes a similar 
change. We may infer, therefore, that if it were possible for 
the procedure of analysis to be taken to its ultimate conclusion 
fear of the father would be eliminated,? and complete 
identification become possible, enabling the individual to have 
a sense of full self-sufficiency and maturity of manhood. 


We thus have some grounds for assuming that the 
“Kingdom of God” of which Jesus spoke so often, and which 
he considered to have such an important bearing upon the 
affairs of men, referred to the ultimate condition of well-being 


1Cf, Susan Isaacs, Social Development in Young Children, p. 303: “As 
@ normal and major phase in development, the boy seeks his mother as his 
primary sexual object and feels his father to be a rival for her love, whilst 
at the same time wishing to be like the father in his power and potency— 
that is to say, identifying himself with his father.” 

21 refer, of course, to psychic fear, which is primarily unconscious. My 
paper “The Castration Motive in a Dream”, in the last issue of the Journal, 
affords evidence of fear of this type. 
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which scientific methods lead us to postulate, although we 
cannot say definitely that it had no wider connotation. 

On the basis of the above assumption the doctrine of the 
“trinity” is shorn of its intellectual perplexities and becomes 
a simple and helpful lesson in practical psychology. 

I. The Eternal Father—The ultimate state of physio- 
logical and mental harmony permanently potential in all 
human beings. 

II. The Dwine Son—A mortal man who attained this 
state, and thus demonstrated to others the possibility of doing 
80. 

III. The Holy Spirit—The power that mortal man has in 
his intelligence of understanding the message of the Divine 
Son, and especially of understanding that the Father is a 
loving Father.* 


1See John XIV, 6 to 21. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


I. 
ETHICS AND LOGIC. 


By A. Borcs Gipson. 


I po not propose to comment exhaustively on the interest- 
ing discussion in the journal between Mr. R. A. Miller and 
Professor John Anderson. I wish merely to take up certain 
issues which I find interesting. I hope, however, to carry the 
discussion one stage further; and I trust that I shall provoke 
others to do the same. 

~ (1) In the May issue (p. 56) Professor Anderson finds 
fault with Mr. Miller for “attributing some ethical character 
both to what aims and to what is aimed at”. According to his 
own view ethical character attaches to certain kinds of 
activity, irrespective both of whether they aim or whether they 
are aimed at. His examples (p. 65), namely, “theoretical 
inquiry, artistic creation, and productive organisation”, 
suggest that ethical character attaches peculiarly to certain 
activities of persons. Now I agree with him that it is only 
the activities of persons which can possess ethical character. 
But it surely cannot be denied that in the activities he men- 
tiong there is a seeking of something. “To inquire’, “to 
create”, and “to organise” are transitive verbs, and imply a 
reference to the end in which the activity is completed. In 
themselves they are not ends: at least, when they are, the 
activity of seeking them is not ethical, but an exhibition of 
priggishness. But it does make a difference to their ethical 
character what sort of thing they aim at. We do not seek 
inquiry, which, I agree, is a good, but we do seek the facts, and 
it is in the seeking of the facts that we find ourselves in the 
ethical condition of inquiring. If, instead, we had sought 
certainty, we should have been in the unethical condition of 
dogmatising. The end is not the only relevant factor in 
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determining the ethical character of an activity, but it is @ 
relevant factor, and one which cannot be ignored. 


It may be argued that inquiry does not aim at the facts, 
but merely results in their disclosure; but this contention only 
serves to illustrate the fatal effects of abstraction. It cannot 
be said of the inquirer that he merely results in the disclosure 
of the facts. If he did not aim at their disclosure there 
would be no disclosure at all. A description of human activity 
without reference to ends is plausible only when the concrete 
situation is blurred by the use of abstract nouns. 


Therefore, while agreeing with Professor Anderson that 
the activity and the end cannot be ethical in the same sense, 
I should dispute what I take to be his further contention that 
the end has no ethical relevance at all. I should urge that 
the end sought is one of the factors contributing to the ethical 
character of the activity, and therefore, in the study of ethics, 
not to be neglected. 


(2) Passing to the relation of ethics to logic, I find it 
difficult to accept the view suggested by Mr. Miller in his first 
contribution, that logic in some ways distorts the facts of 
ethics. As Professor Anderson insists, ethics is an intellectual 
discipline, and can only proceed on a logical basis. This point 
is, I think, conceded in Mr. Miller’s second contribution, 
where, as Professor Anderson observes, “the objection to the 
viewing of ethics through logic” turns out to be “an objection 
to certain theories of logic themselves” (August issue, p. 166, 
footnote). This being granted, the real issue raised by Mr. 
Miller emerges. It is that Professor Anderson applies to the 
study of ethical facts a logic established without any reference 
to the ethical facts: that his handling of ethical facts, indeed, 
is that of an a priori rationalism. Here I am in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Miller, both in his diagnosis of Professor 
Anderson’s procedure, and in his objections to it. The 
diagnosis, I should add, seems to be confirmed by every state- 
ment made by Professor Anderson himself in the course of the 
discussion. 
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The central problem is whether the differences between 
the nature of one kind of thing and the nature of another 
kind of thing do.or not affect the mode of operation of the 
basic structural categories. I state it in this way in order 
to avoid unnecessary controversy about “forms of thought” 
and “forms of existence”. I propose to admit, for the sake 
of the argument, Professor Anderson’s contention that “logic 
has to do with what is thought”, and to argue that even, or 
rather particularly, on this assumption his view on the rela- 
tion of logic ta the ethical facts is untenable. 


“‘Nature’”, writes Professor Anderson in an earlier 
discussion on Causality and Logic (Journal, Dec., 1936, p. 310), 
“means no more and no less than what is”: and in that sense 
he truly remarks that “there is no distinction whatever 
between man and nature”. He goes on to say: “a theory of 
the conditions of existence, embodying a general theory 
of causality, will apply indifferently to men and any 
other existing things.” The problem lies in the word 
‘Gndifferently”. Its use implies one of two assumptions. 
Either it is possible to determine what it means to exist 
without knowing what sort of things do exist; or else it can be 
shown that everything that does exist has the same 
characteristics. Otherwise, the “general theory of causality” 
would apply, not “indifferently”, but mutatis mutandis. Now 
Professor Anderson does assert that “causal necessitation in 
‘nature’ (i.e., nature considered as distinct from man) will 
be seen to cover the case of any ‘humanity’ with which we are 
acquainted”: and if he can make good this claim by a con- 
sideration of the facts, without reference to his logical pre- 
possessions, his case is proved. But, apart from a somewhat 
invidious attempt to show that those who disagree with him 
are suffering from obsessions, he not only does not attempt it, 
but does not recognise the need for attempting it: and in 
the discussion in question he dismisses the problem by saying 
that “humanity is in any case included in the subject-matter 
of logic (‘what is’), and comes under the logical theory of 
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causality”. “In any case” seems to be merely a less prejudicial 
way of saying “a priori’. 

Any argument of this kind is likely to be frustrated by 
the significant differences between different kinds of occur- 
rence. An occurrence can be considered from two points of 
view. It can be considered simply as an occurrence, or it.can 
be considered as a particular kind of occurrence. There may 
be categorial laws which apply to all occurrences as such, and 
let it be admitted that causality is one of them. Every event, 
then, will have a cause. But it does not follow from this 
general requirement that different kinds of events do not have 
different kinds of causes. The logical category, ubiquitous 
though it be, may still operate according to its medium. In 
that case the ubiquity of causation is not incompatible with 
the phenomenon of free causation. Professor Anderson has 
been making his category override a relevant distinction, 
instead of displaying its adaptation to the various distinguish- 
able modes of existence. 

So far I have illustrated the main issue from Professor 
Anderson’s discussion of freedom in his earlier writings; but 
it may also be illustrated from his recent discussions on logic 
and ethics. When we speak of ends, we imply that action 
is regulated not merely by previous occurrences, but by the 
anticipation of future occurrences. Any such conception cuts 
clean across Professor Anderson’s uniform conception of 
causality, and therefore he will have no truck with ends. He 
argues that in such instances the reai cause is not the occur- 
rence anticipated, but the mental process which anticipates. 
Now it is true that the occurrence would not take place but 
for the mental process of anticipation; but it is also true that 
this particular occurrence (as opposed to any other occur- 
rence) would not take place unless that particular situation 
(rather than another) were anticipated. I would not get eggs 
and bacon for breakfast if somebody did not previously con- 
template eggs and bacon rather than rolls and butter. 

Of course, if causality were in thought and not in things; if 
logic in general were concerned with the laws of thought and 
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not with existence; then, as Kant showed, it might well 
prescribe unilaterally—for appearances. But if it deals with 
things, it must take things as it finds them. And what it 
finds is a set of structural uniformities modified by ‘the 
concrete peculiarities of different existents. It does not follow 
from the ubiquity of logical categories that they “apply 
indifferently”. They could only do so (to repeat our con- 
clusions) either if all occurrences were of the same nature (an 
inadmissible position which Professor Anderson skilfully 
evades), or if the laws of logic were prescriptive rather than 
descriptive (a view which he is at pains to repudiate). The 
ethical facts must therefore be reviewed before any general 
view of the nature of things can legitimately be propounded. 

(3) All arguments of this kind, however, are met with 
the assertion that to admit in the discussion of mind 
categories not admissible universally is to put an end to 
significant discourse, and therefore involves a contradiction. 
There would, in fact, be two universes, and there would be no 
ground for asserting even the duality. Here the a priorism 
of Professor Anderson’s logic, of which Mr. Miller complains, 
is much in evidence, for he is maintaining that a relation 
which merely happens to be unexplained is in principle 
inexplicable. There are really two alternatives. One is to 
start from logical principles without reference to the facts 
in which they are embedded, to denounce any resistent facts 
as “unspeakable”, and therefore, consequently enough, to reject 
without a hearing any apparent evidence to the contrary. The 
other is to start from the diversity of the evidence; to 
acknowledge, if it is the case, that the relation between 
different kinds of things (e.g., moral freedom and material 
necessity) has not been explained; but to insist that there is 
still plenty of time, and that if a theory about the conditions 
of existence is incompatible with distinctions in point of fact 
universally recognised, it is the theory which needs revising. 
Professor Anderson sticks to the theory: I refuse to budge 
from the evidence. Which of us is the better “empiricist” 
others may be left to judge. 
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I do not dispute Professor Anderson’s view that total 
disconnection in the realm of being is in fact “unspeakable”. 
I merely dispute the inference from difference of character to 
total disconnection. That Professor Anderson does make this 
inference is clear from his holding that to recognise freedom 
would be to suspend the laws of nature in its favour. But 
anything that any reasonable person has ever meant by 
freedom is not at all incompatible with the laws of nature. 
Every free agent is spatio-temporally conditioned: he just 
happens to be free as well. By acting deliberately in terms of 
an end a man does not defy, for example, the law of gravita- 
tion. He grafts his end on to the law of gravitation. Taking 
gravitation for granted, he proceeds to do one thing which is 
compatible with it (e.g. to sit in an Athenian prison in the 
hands of the Eleven awaiting death) rather than another 
which is equally compatible with it (e.g. to follow the desire 
of the body over the frontier to Megara or Boeotia). As long 
as moral determination is recognised as a supplement to 
physical determination, and not as a substitute for it, I 
cannot see that the relation is in principle “unspeakable”. 
That would be the case if there were no point of contact 
between two essentially disparate realms. But in the case 
before us there is a connection, the dispute being only about 
its nature: and the realms are not disparate, for, at least in 
ordinary experience, the determining factor is always in con- 
junction with the determined. The problem of the relation of 
logic and ethics therefore does not raise the logical issue urged 
by Professor Anderson against Mr. Miller’s solution. 


In the above criticism, I have an uneasy feeling, which I 
often experience in connection with Professor Anderson’s 
views, that there is something important somewhere which 
eludes me. I hope that further discussion of this issue will 
lead to my further enlightenment. 
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IE. 
LOGIC AND EXPERIENCE. 


By JoHN ANDERSON. 


Proressok A. Boyce Grpson’s continuation of the dis- 
cussion initiated by Mr. Rhys Miller prompts me, before 
endeavouring to say something new on the main issues, to 
make a few remarks on the conditions of progress in dis- 
cussion. It should be understood that very little can be 
proved in such confrontations of distinct positions; for, taking 
proof to be valid inference from true premises, we find 
disagreement arising as to the truth of a given premise, and 
thus, assuming the positions to be fairly well thought out, 
disputes are apt to be interminable. There is also the fact 
that, in ordinary discussion, we avoid insufferable tediousness 
by omitting many of our premises; but it frequently happens 
that what we suppose may be “reasonably” taken for granted 
is the very thing that our opponent would take strongest 
exception to—and, again, that the making explicit of what: 
“for brevity” has been left unstated discloses a fallacy. 
Discussion progresses, then, by the disclosure of such hidden 
links either by the supporter or by the opponent of a given 
doctrine; but since, from the nature of the case, the different 
persons interested in the discussion hold different views, it is 
not to be expected that what is “disclosed” to one will be so 
to another. The exponent of a particular doctrine, in fact, 
will expect his critics to distinguish (a) what is mere presenta- 
tion—as who should say, “This is something that, in 
connection with the question under discussion, I also believe” ; 
(b) what is addressed particularly to those who have a similar 
outlook to his—developing a common view; (c) what is 
addressed particularly. to his critics—as something which 
“even they” must admit. A discussion will not, of course, be 
divided into sections of these three types, but it will always 
have these distinguishable features. I find, however, that 
Gibson, like his predecessor in the argument, does not observe 
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these distinctions—in particular, that he dismisses as “not 
proof” what merely does not have kis premises. And this is 
not surprising in view of his position on logic; because what 
“must be admitted” comes back in the end to formal considera- 
tions, to the theory of the proposition, and departure from 
this position means the abandonment of the possibility of 
philosophical refutation and the making of philosophy, as I 
said, “an affair of competing dogmas”. 


I shall endeavour to support this view as I proceed ; but, 
‘meanwhile, I may perhaps assume that it will be admitted 
that discussion cannot progress without careful study of one’s 
opponent’s case, And it seems to me a rather flagrant breach 
of this requirement that Gibson should “propose to admit, 
for the sake of the argument”, my contention that “logic has to 
dd with what is thought”, after I had explained at some length, 
in my second reply to Miller, that this was not my contention. 
I cannot see,. indeed, that he makes any use of this 
“admission”; the only use he might make of it would be to say 
that, since he believes in freedom (since freedom “is thought” 
by him), logic must have to do with it—and, whether or not 
this is implicit in his argument, jit proceeds explicitly as if he 
had admitted my real contention that logic has to do with 
what is. But it is unfortunate that he should even verbally 
repeat a misunderstanding that I have been at pains to correct. 
Again, his insistence on the fact that the things I call “goods” 
have ends would be rather misleading to any reader who did 
not refer back.to my article and observe that, on the page (56) 
that Gibson first refers to, I make that very point. I certainly 
do not agree that “the end sought is.one of the factors con- 
tributing to the ethical character of. the activity” that seeks it, 
but at least I have indicated that the ethical theorist will not 
neglect it. (More accurately, recognising that inquiry, for 
example, is characteristic of a scientific movement, he will 
consider the policy of such movements—their attitudes to 
things, -their relations to their surroundings generally—but 
he will not confuse their relations with their qualities. ) 
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A much more serious point is Gibson’s treatment of my 
discussion of Causality and Logic; I can best exhibit its 
character by placing side by side what he says and what I 
said. With reference to the question whether a general theory 
of causality will apply indifferently or mutatis mutandis to 
human and to non-human events, he says: 

“Now Professor Anderson does assert that ‘causal 
necessitation in “nature” (i.e., nature considered as distinct 
from man) will be seen to cover the case of any “humanity” 
with which we are acquainted’: and if he can make good this 
claim by a consideration of the facts, without reference to his 
logical prepossessions, his case is proved. But, apart from a 
somewhat invidious attempt to show that those who disagree 
with him are suffering from obsessions, he not only does not 
attempt it, but does not recognise the need for attempting it: 
and in the discussion in question he dismisses the problem by 
saying that ‘humanity is in any case included in the subject- 
matter of logic (“what is”), and comes under the logical theory 
of causality’. ‘In any case’ seems to be merely a less 
prejudicial way of saying ‘a priori’.” 

What I said, with reference to those “indeterminists” who 
seek to combine freedom in man with necessitation in 
“nature”, was: 

“But without giving some ground for belief in causal 
necessitation in ‘nature’, they cannot show that this ground is 
lacking in the case of man; and if they do give such a ground, 
it will be seen to cover the case of any ‘humanity’ with which 
we are acquainted—apart from the point, previously noted, 
that humanity is in any case included in the subject-matter 
of logic (‘what is’), and comes under the logical theory of 
causality.” 

‘It will be seen that Gibson’s omission of reference to the 
“ground” amounts to misquotation, and also that, so far from 
“dismissing the problem” in the way he says I do, I merely 
refer back to the point I had previously made, that we are not 

~confronted with any “nature” in which man is not included, 
while I am prepared to treat separately any argument which 
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starts from whatever is considered to be the realm of necessity. 
This separate treatment, in fact, is the main concern of the 
remainder of the discussion, and two main points are made. 
The first is that we may find the “ground” in spatio- 
temporality—that anything in “nature”, as spatio-temporal, 
consists of certain “ways of working’, affecting and affected 
by the “ways of working” round about it. And I go on to 
suggest that our knowledge of man, and of anything that may 
be called “freedom” in man, is the same sort of knowledge of 
“ways of working”, so that we have the same ground for 
treating man as necessitated as we have for so treating any- 
thing else. The second is that any admission of contact 
between what is necessitated and what is not, removes the 
basis of necessitation; and I bring up, in this connection, 
certain familiar arguments against Interactionism—matter 
which I have repeated in my first reply to Miller. Gibson 
barely touches on this second point in a later part of his 
argument, but not as part of the way in which I “make good 
my claim’. Presumably this is because what I put forward as 
facts, as what anyone “must admit” who embarks seriously on 
a theory of human action, are not, in his view, free from my 
“logical prepossessions”. But this does not entitle him to 
describe a parenthetical remark as a dismissing of the problem, 
and to ignore arguments which are put forward as relevant 
to the problem. Equally I should not be entitled to ignore 
the views of moralists and indeterminists, but it is quite 
another matter to call these views “the facts”. 

But, while I naturally have not attempted to make good 
my position by admitting the very views I am contesting, I 
have likewise not attempted to do so by making “invidious” 
remarks about my opponents. At the end of the Causality 
and Logic discussion I say that indeterminists are interested 
not in the workings of mind but in the defence of certain 
“values”; but this is a mere pendant to the argument outlined 
above. In discussing “responsibility” in my first reply to 
Miller I add a little to what I had originally said, in 
Determinism and Ethics, on the relation between moralism 
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and neurosis, but I go on at once to a fairly extensive con- 
sideration of the logical issues, in support of the view that 
ethics is on exactly the same footing as any natural science. 
I do not develop this logical material to any extent in my 
second reply, the issue having been narrowed by Miller’s 
debating points, but I say distinctly that consideration” of 
what is “protected” by illogical views cannot take precedence 
of the logical questions themselves. While in these places, 
then, I may be said to have suggested that my opponents are 
“suffering from obsessions”, I have kept such suggestions 
quite distinct from the main argument. (I shall have 
occasion to refer back to some of the above matters, but it 
seemed to me that so much was absolutely necessary by way 
of preliminary explanation for any reader who had not the 
whole set of discussions before him.) 

In this discussion generally, I have maintained that 
empiricism (the doctrine that there is nothing but facts, and 
that one and only one thing is meant by “being a fact”—as I 
should put it, occurrence) is faced with no difficulty in con- 
sidering “the facts of the moral life”, but that, on the contrary, 
these facts are distorted by reading into them a metaphysical 
doctrine of freedom. In taking this line, I do not think I 
have “evaded” the position that all occurrences are of the 
same nature; in the last issue, for example, I said (p. 167) 
that “thinking and unthinking things have exactly the same 
reality”. The reference is perhaps to my contention (May 
issue, p. 60) that “differences between fields of investigation 
or sets of discussable things are not referable to different 
‘ways of thinking’ [this would become, as the argument 
develops, ‘ways of being’] but simply to different 
characteristics of the things thought about; and whatever 
character or form of relation of things cannot be exhibited in 
all fields of investigation is not part of the subject-matter of 
logic”. The point here is that mental events have qualities 
that non-mental events do not have (they also have various 
qualities in common with various non-mental events, besides 
differing qualitatively from one another—as non-mental events 
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do also), but they are events in exactly the same sense, causes 
in exactly the same sense, effects in exactly the same sense. 
This is the position that Gibson endeavours to meet with his 
“mutatis mutandis” argument, but itis, at any rate, a position 
that I have avowed, not evaded. That what is of a different 
quality will have a cause of a different quality and an effect 
of a different quality, provided it is the same “field” (a matter 
I have gone into in The Problem of Causality; Journal, August, 
1938) that is in question throughout, involves not the slightest 
departure from the theory of unambiguous being and causality 
as a feature of being; and while consideration of the “field” 
permits us to recognise the distinct cases of the causing of a 
mental event by a mental event, of a non-mental event by a 
non-mental event, of a mental event by a non-mental event, 
and of a non-mental event by a mental event, there is nothing 
in all this to suggest a variation of principle or the 
“adaptation” of a category—on the contrary, it is only if there 
is no such variation that we can recognise causal series 
(possibly under the limitation, constant entry of new factors, 
that I suggested in the article in question) and so give a 
coherent account of human life, _ 

Prior to the consideration of the question of freedom in 
more, detail, something may be said on the general question of 
application mutatis mutandis. There is, in fac*, no such thing. 
Application is syllogism; and when we have a major premise 
of the form “All X are Y”, it can be applied only to things 
which are said unequivocally, in the minor premise, to be X, 
and hence unequivocally, in the conclusion, to be Y. (It is 
a slightly different form of application, but one reducible to 
the above, when we say of something that it is not Y and 
conclude that it is not X.) If we can say of anything that it 
is X with a modification M, we can certainly conclude that it 
is Y with a modification M; but this is only to combine 
different predicates of the thing (saying that it is MY) and 
does not mean that itis Y in a different sense from that which 
is Y and not M—and the “application” of the major premise 
is still limited to the discovery that it is Y. This matter of 
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“modification” is connected with the question of species; we 
speak of “different kinds of men”, but we mean, not that a 
man of a different kind is differently human, but that he 
combines with being human other characters not possessed by 
the men with whom we are comparing him. Otherwise, the 
attribution of humanity to anyone becomes quite ambiguous, 
and we cannot even say what the beings in questions are 
“different kinds” of. It may be said, however, that the 
question is not of modification of terms, but of a major 
premise of the form “All X when they are A are Y and when 
they are not A are Z”, which would be said to apply differently 
to an X which was A and to an X which was not A. But 
what this means is that we have two different sets of 
syllogisms (applications) with two different major premises. 
A case in point (the kind of case from which, I imagine, the 
eonception of variable application arises) would be that of 
a law which imposed a certain penalty on minors and a 
different penalty on others who broke it; but this would still 
mean the application of two distinct provisions, even if they 
had a common part and even if it was convenient to take them 
together; and it would still be true that the common part 
warranted the attribution of exactly the same predicate to 
both sets of subjects. 

If, then, there is a “categorial law” of causality, there 
will be no question of its applying differently to mental and 
to non-mental events, no question of “kinds of causality” 
(e.g., moral determination and physical determination), 
though there will certainly be a question of kinds of causes— 
one event may have or be a cause which is of a moral quality, 
and another may have or be a cause which is of a physical 
quality, leaving aside the question whether what is of a moral 
quality is not also of a physical quality. But if there are 
differences of application; then there are different “laws” and 
these are simply not “categorial” but are examples. of special 
qualities or relations which things of a particular kind may 
have. Now I am far from denying that the expression “free” 
may be suitably employed as descriptive of mental processes 
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of a certain quality; and, if this is so, the question arises, not 
of any special mode of their causing or being caused, but of 
what in particular causes or is caused by them in the ordinary 
(“physical”) way.. What, then, is this ordinary way? I have 
argued, in The Problem of Causality, that to recognise a causal 
relation is at least to recognise that an A becomes X when and 
only when a condition C is fulfilled (when, say, a K is in the 
relation R to it). And I contend that it is exactly in this 
way that we recognise causal relations in which minds are 
involved or in which events of the “free” quality (e.g., inquiry) 
are involved. 

What is the alternative? I take it that, when Gibson says 
that “every free agent is spatio-temporally conditioned: he 
simply happens to be free as well” (my italics), he means that 
the agent is partly determined and partly free, though his 
description of moral determination as a “supplement” to 
physical determination suggests the other view that, while 
the mental is completely subject to determination of the 
ordinary kind, it is subject at the same time to a “higher 
cause”, a cause of a “noumenal” order. This view need not 
detain us, for, while there would be no sense in calling such 
a higher entity a “cause”, there could also be no evidence of 
its existence. But, as regards the doctrine of a partial escape 
from determination, I certainly think that this is opposed to 
any recognition of determination, though I do not think my 
argument in Causality and Logic is fairly represented as an 
inference from difference of character to total disconnection. 
What I say is that, if it is contended that the free acts on the 
determined (the reference being to the wholly free, acting on 

a part of the system of physical necessitation), “then the 
- upshot is that there is no determination, no ‘law’, anywhere. 
For any physical ‘uniformity’ is to the effect that a certain 
set of physical antecedents gives place to a certain set of 
physical consequents; but, with the intervention of a free 
agent, the very same set of physical antecedents will have a 
different set of physical consequents. It is surely clear that 
if, with no physical difference in the antecedents, there is a 
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different physical sequence, then there can be no physical 
uniformity. This is simply an illustration of the impossibility 
of combining the free and the determined in any situation. 
For the determinist, of course, there is no difficulty. For, 
while in any case he holds the mental to be physical, the 
“recognition of the occurrence of a certain sequence except 
when some other factor intervenes is a commonplace of the 
theory of physical interactions. To deny ‘interactionism’ 
(interaction between different realms or levels of reality) is 
not to deny interaction. To state, e.g., that two substances 
combine in a certain way except when a third substance is 
present is still to state a uniformity, and leaves it possible to 
determine the ‘uniform’ action of the third substance. But, 
as has been shown, the operation of a non-uniform factor 
would destroy all uniformities.” And I go on to argue that 
such an arbitrary factor is involved alike in the theory of a 
partly free agent and in that of “inclining” causes. These 
reasons for considering that any contact with free agency 
would wreck the physical “realm” and hence that recognition 
of physical uniformity involves rejection of free agency, may 
be regarded as inadequate; but, at least, Gibson has not met 
them. 

The example he gives, which very strongly suggests that 
his “moral determination” is an arbitrary factor, is very 
little to the purpose. I do not think the most extreme 
supporter of physical determination would maintain that 
gravitation alone kept Socrates in prison and prevented him 
from going to Beotia—though one can conceive circumstances 
in which it would have done so, e.g., if he had had a sufficiently 
heavy ball and chain, or had been put at the bottom of a 
mine. To say that Socrates “obeys” the law of gravitation 
is not to say that it is the only law he “obeys’—that he 
has no other “way of working” than gravitating, that his 
mass is his only quality. No consistent determinist will say 
that there is any law which covers the whole of Socrates’s 
life or even tells us “all about” a single event in his life. 
But what determinists do say is that his not going to Beotia 
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is due to something in his “character”, that if we compare 
those who, under such circumstances, make their escape with 
those who do not, we shall find differences of quality, that 
each of the two sets of persons obeys a law which is not 
the law of gravitation, but is a law in the same sense and 
discoverable in the same manner (by consideration, as Mill 
has it, of agreements and differences; by the formulation 
and testing of hypotheses of causal connection). Socrates, 
then, remains in prison because he is a law-abiding kind of 
man, others escape because they are men of a different kind, 
and, if freedom comes into the matter, it is.as a quality of 
theirs or of his, and the choice between alternative courses 
of action has nothing to do with it. But if the alternative 
“compatibilities” are relevant, freedom is the arbitrary factor ; 
different consequents follow from the same antecedents, and 
causality is denied. 

The only way, in fact, to make good a doctrine of freedom 
is to treat it by the “when and only when” method; and thus 
the doctrine of freedom that Gibson is upholding, viz., as a 
kind of causality, has to be abandoned. It is as an escape 
from this position that his doctrine of “ends” comes in; i.e., 
the assertion of a peculiarly intimate relation between a 
mental process and its anticipated results. Certain actions 
bring about a result X (eggs and bacon), but it is the 
anticipating of X that initiates these actions, so that X may 
be said to have a part in causing, as well as to be the result 
of, these actions—it is a determinant of what determines it. 
This is all I can make of Gibson’s argument, but it is open to 
a number of objections, some of which I have indicated in 
the very passage he is commenting on (May issue, p. 58), 
as well as in an earlier article on Design (Journal, December, 
1935). First there is the point that, in any sense in which 
“the anticipating of X” could be said to bring X about, it 
precedes X in the ordinary way in which a cause precedes 
its effect, and X has no part in it. But, secondly, it is just 
this treatment of “the anticipating of X” as a thing which 
may cause instead of as a relation entered into by something 
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(“what anticipates”) which has qualities of its own, that makes 
possible the supposition that X has a part in its own causing. 
Since Gibson passes without comment from “mental process 
which anticipates” to “mental process of anticipation”, it is 
apparent that he sees no objection to the relativist identifica- 
tion of quality and relation, to the rationalist treatment of 
the relation of anticipating as a “tie”, or bond of union, 
between the things related, so that they are, so to speak, 
“members of one another”. It is, of course, the commonest 
kind of error; “the intention to do so-and-so” is regularly 
spoken of as a mental process; but it is at least curious 
that Gibson bases his claim to be more empiricist than I am 
on. just such rationalist views. He would certainly be more 
consistent if he treated ali relations in the same way and 
found the same teleological intimacy in “nature” as he does 
in man. Incidentally, the: effect always does determine the 
cause just as much as the cause determines the effect, necessity 
and sufficiency (when and only when) being a symmetrical 
relation, and the difference residing in the temporal order; 
but this difference is irreducible to any sort of identity. The 
effect is distinct from the cause; and the end is distinct 
from what seeks it, whether it finds it or not. Gibson’s 
relativism appears in his earlier statement that “the end 
sought is one of the factors contributing to the ethical char- 
acter of the activity”. It may be true that activities of a 
certain ethical character, and only they, have certain ends, 
but the relation is still distinct from the character and we 
can get to know it only if we know the character independently. 
The fact that I reject the relativism of this “contributing” 
theory is no reason for saying that I “will have no truck with 
ends”. 

A further point that I made in both the places above 
referred to is that a process which anticipates does not 
always bring about, or find coming about, what it anticipates, 
and that it always brings about things it has not anticipated. 
But we surely cannot maintain that it has one kind of 
causality. when it fails and another when it succeeds—or 
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rather that, in the latter case, it has two kinds of causality, 
acting freely in respect of what it anticipated and deter- 
ministically in respect of what it did not anticipate. This 
is just an example, though a striking one, of the insoluble 
problems of the borderline that I referred to in Causahty and 
Logic. It is surely clear that, granting its complexity, it is 
the same act, the same mental agitation, that has both results 
—-that it is the very same thing that has the relations of 
anticipating and of bringing about the unanticipated, and 
that it has them, as I put it, “in the natural course of its 
operation”, and not under two distinct sets of “categories”. 
It may be added that, while it may be true that certain results 
would not come about unless they were anticipated, that 
which anticipates them could not have learned to do so except 
through “undirected” agitation which had favourable results, 
and the fact that it has so learned indicates a continuity of 
development without any swopping of “categories” when 
anticipation had been achieved; moreover, it can continue to 
learn, it can anticipate better as time goes on, through the 
various disappointments and surprises it has had. In short, 
it is as members of the “natural world”, interacting with other 
things as they interact with one another, that human beings 
have a history. 

This brings me to the main issue, which I can best attack 
by reference to the alternative procedures described by 
Gibson in the following terms: “One is to start from logical 
principles without reference to the facts in which they are 
embedded, to denounce any resistent facts as ‘unspeakable’, 
and therefore, consequently enough, to reject without a 
hearing any apparent evidence to the contrary. The other 
is to start from the diversity of the evidence; to acknowledge, 
if it is the case, that the relation between different kinds of 
things (e.g., moral freedom and material necessity) has not 
been explained ; but to insist that there is still plenty of time, 
and that if a theory about the conditions of existence is 
incompatible with distinctions universally recognised, it is 
the theory which needs revising. Professor Anderson sticks 
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to the theory: I refuse to budge from the evidence.” It is not 
the case, of course, that a distinction between moral freedom 
and material necessity is universally recognised ; determinists 
either deny moral freedom outright (taking freedom as a “kind 
of causality”) or, taking it in a qualitative sense, regard it 
as an instance of material necessity. But the whole method 
of argument can only lead into a blind alley. Gibson knows 
perfectly well that I regard his “facts” as false theories 
(charged, as I put it, with a doctrine of reality which I reject) 
and what he calls my “theory” as fact. And it is just in 
the endeavour to get out of such an impasse that questions 
of logic are forced to the front. 

My contention is, then, that there can be no evidence for 
freedom, because freedom is contrary to the nature of evidence 
(more exactly, of existence), because evidence can only be 
of interrelated “ways of working”. And I maintain that this 
position can be met only by presenting an alternative view 
of the nature of evidence, and not by reiterating the assertion 
that freedom is a fact of one’s own or anyone else’s experi- 
ence. This merely means that some people believe in freedom— 
which I am not disposed to contest, whatever I might hold 
about the further “analysis” of such a belief. The “empiricism” 
of freedom is strongly reminiscent of the modern doctrine of 
“religious experience”, in which, by an amalgamation of 
experiencing and experienced, the object of religious belief 
is made to appear as undeniable fact. But, when the dis- 
tinction of the -ing and the -ed is insisted on, it appears 
that the question is of a belief which may quite significantly 
be denied, and atheists may with equal justice talk about 
their “irreligious experience”. 

Both beliefs will be subject to criticism, but only by 
reference to what we find to be the case, i.e., to other beliefs. 
The distinction between the -ing and the -ed, the logical theory 
of relations, will likewise be subject to criticism, and so will 
the theory of evidence itself. Does this mean that logic can 
wait while particular inquiries go forward? No; they cannot 
go forward without critical method, and without raising 
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questions of critical method, which have themselves to be dealt 
with by critical method. The empirical solution of this 
difficulty ig that logical matter is found in anything we find 
at all, that we meet with “factuality” in any fact. It is 
possible, of course, to be mistaken in a logical position (I 
believe the doctrine of freedom to be fownded, at least, on 
logical error), but it is not possible to be a theorist without 
logic, and logical error can be demonstrated only by an 
alternative theory of what it is to be a fact, and not by 
reference to the peculiarities of particular facts. This empirical 
theory of the priority of logic is not in any bad sense a priori. 
I should understand by apriorism the doctrine that the con- 
ditions of the possibility of experience are not experienced, 
which is quite opposed to the view that they (Space and Time, 
as I hold) are found in every experience. And, as error here 
consists not in excluding what is special but in taking in 
what is not general, any doctrine of variable “categories” 
is seen to be illogical—to make method uncertain and to lead 
theory into a morass. 

We cannot have a piecemeal logic. We cannot catalogue 
the varieties of facts by way of finding out what is meant by 
“being a fact”, any more than we can catalogue the varieties 
of men by way of finding out what is meant by “being a 
man”. And in this connection I cannot see the force of 
Gibson’s admission that ethics must “proceed on a logical 
basis”, unless he is prepared to admit what I have contended, 
that logic can rule out certain ethical doctrines. And if he 
admits this, and at the same time contends that freedom is one 
of the things that logic will not rule out, this position can be 
defended not by his finding freedom to be a “fact” and con- 
sidering that logic has still a long way to go, but only by his 
presenting a logic which will show that freedom is not, as I 
have maintained, illogical. His not doing so entitles me, I 
consider, to say two things: (a) that he is “protecting” 
freedom, (6) that freedom is an ingredient in his unstated 
logic. And I think I may not unfairly contend that the 
contrast between his logic and mine may be represented by 
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the contrast between “religious experience” and “irreligious 
experience”. For irreligious experience is the sense of 
independence, of, objectivity, of an unambiguous “is-ness”, of 
facts on a single level. And religious experience is the sense 
of a sustaining power, carrying with it the inevitable dualism 
of the sustaining and the sustained or dependent, of higher 
and lower beings, of - “modes of existence’ with their 
appropriate “categories’”—with no mode of their relation to 
one another, or with an infinite series of modes and 
categories. Freedom, then, is what fills the gaps; it is the 
passage from lower to higher. But, in actual fact, the 
“disconnection” remains; the problems are not merely 
unsolved but insoluble, for they require at once a “single” and 
a “double” logic, a common and various peculiar ways of 
being. And, holding to the common, we see without difficulty 
that “higher” and “sustaining” are spatio-temporal relations 
(as is freedom in the senses of “freedom from” and “freedom 
for’), and that the “higher” senses they require in meta- 
physical theory are “unspeakable”. 

My line of argument in this discussion requires me to 
make a certain correction (or it may be only an amplitication) 
of what I said towards the close of my discussion of The 
Status of Logic in the last issue. I still maintain that 
problems of logic are brought up by controversies in the 
special sciences, and that logic itself appears as a special 
inquiry after science has developed to a certain extent. But 
it is not an advantage that logic should come to be regarded 
as one of the sciences. And it should be emphasised that the 
study of some particular set of situations appears as an 
offshoot from the study of situations in general. (Here I am 
in substantial agreement with the line taken by Mr. J. A. 
Passmore elsewhere in this issue.) It may be said, indeed, 
that some view of the “nature of things” goes with any view 
whatever, some conception of what is involved in “being a 
fact” with any consideration of facts. The primitive thinker, 
of course, confuses between the special conditions of his 
existence (society) and the general conditions of existence; 
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he protects what he prefers, above all he secures his own 
safety, by making it inherent in the nature of things. But 
while philosophical progress consists in “removing” such 
protective hypotheses and penetrating to a secular view, the 
sciences, when they do arise, cannot get away from logical 
problems, caunot become “independent” as Passmore suggests 
(though perhaps he means only relatively so), without setting 
themselves up as “logics” and protecting certain hypotheses. 
The scientist cannot avoid philosophy; he only has the choice 
between empiricism and rationalism, between general and 
special truth. 

It is a mark of the rationalism of present-day scientists 
that they fear generalisations, fear anything that drives them 
back on logical problems. It is this, more than the discovery 
of any error on points of detail, that leads to the repudiation 
of Freud by psychologists or of Marx by economists or of 
both by anthropologists, that leads biologists to the joyful 
discovery that Darwin is out-of-date. I am not arguing that 
any such generalisation must be sound or must, in itself, be 
logical, or, again, that this attitude is confined to scientists. 
It is also to be found among scholars, as is evidenced by the 
recalcitrance with which Burnet’s Socrates-Plato theory is 
even now received. The gesture is against progress, whereas 
the philosophic, generalising gesture is towards progress— 
a progress which passes through the embracing of a position 
to corrections of detail and then to further generalisations. 
The case of ethics is a notable one. There has been “plenty 
of time” for the foundering of ethical speculation in a morass 
of petty “problems of conscience” and dull-witted dissertations 
on duty. There has been all the less time for the development 
of a positive theqry of culture, of the conditions of its progress 
and decline, of the nature of human achievement. 


RESEARCHES AND REPORTS. 


THE EFFECT OF DISTRACTION, BOTH MANUAL AND 
MENTAL, ON THE ERGOGRAPH CURVE. 


By Joyca BURGMANN. 


AIM. 


ALTHOUGH all the classic studies of fatigue are important 
for this problem, the only piece of work directly connected 
with it is that of Ryans, “Preliminary Investigation of the 
effect of mental distraction on muscular fatigue’! “He used 
the ergogram as the measure of fatigue and reading as the 
mental distraction. He found that with distraction conditions 
there was an increase in the work output to the extent of 
18-95%. He explains this by saying it is analogous to the 
problem of empty and filled time. When we are occupied 
sensations of fatigue do not affect us so easily as when we are 
unoccupied. 

Ryans seems to have neglected the possible effect of 
emotional disturbances coming from the reading and to have 
given himself no way of checking the effect on the distraction 
task itself. 

An investigation by Bills? appears to show a reversal 
of this: result. His aim was to discover the effect of muscular 
tension on mental efficiency. He obtained muscular tension 
by the squeezing of dynamometers and his mental work varied 
from learning nonsense syllables to colour naming. In all 
cases he found higher efficiency under tensien conditions. 
Muscular tension, he concludes, probably accompanies intense 
thinking through nutritive and neural channels—stimulating 
the vital processes and lowering the threshold to neural 
excitation. 

1 Journ. Hoptl. Peyohology, 1985, Vol. 18, pp. 148-151. 

2 Amer. J. Peychology, 19217, Vol. 88, p. 237. 
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ProcupurE or Present StTupy. 

The manual distraction used in this present investigation 
was the tracing of a star pattern with the right hand. The 
mental distraction was the adding of 17’s successively to a 
number given by the experimenter. Both are easily scored 
and neither sets up a definite rhythm antagonistic to that of 
the metronome. The experiment extended over three days 
for each subject. On the first day a normal ergogram was 
obtained with the Mosso ergograph with the subject contract- 
ing and relaxing (for 25 maximal cdntractions) in time with 
a metronome beating seconds. The middle finger of the left 
hand was used for lifting. The weight was such that at the 
end of the period the finger was almost exhausted. A normal 
star tracing, within 50 seconds, was. then taken with the 
pattern pinned to the table. After 24 hours these two tasks 
were performed together and a normal score for adding 17’s 
for 50 seconds was obtained. After another 24 hours an 
ergogram was taken with adding 17’s as a distraction. Intro- 
spections were recorded. 


RESULTS. 


The sum of the differences in height of the first twelve 
and the last twelve contractions was under normal conditions 
27-45 units, with manual distraction 33°68 units, and with 
mental distraction 24-08 units. The fatigue effects were least, 
then, when a mental distraction was introduced and greatest 
in the case of manual distraction.. This holds also for the 
total height of the curves. For normal conditions it was 
403-92 units, with manual distraction 402-64 units and with 
mental distraction 408-91 units. 

In star-tracing the scores were overwhelmingly in favour 
of normal conditions. The averages were 83-53 (normal) and 
35-72 (distractor) where a score of 84 represents perfect 
accuracy. 

In adding 17’s scores were slightly better both in accuracy 
and speed under distraction conditions. The unit value (i.e. 


number completed eye’ as 
number correct ) for normal conditions was 1 38 and for 
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distraction conditions 1:25, and the number completed, 10-85 
for normal and 10-91 for distraction conditions. 

Introspections show that usually the subject’s attention 
oscillated between the tasks. Contraction under distraction 
conditions was at times uneven. Reports on comparative ease 
appear to have no correlation with actual results. 


DISCUSSION. 


Where a manual distraction was introduced there was a 
detrimental effect both on the ergograph curve and on the 
output in the distraction task. One reason for this may be 
the central strain and conflict which arises in performing 
two different tasks with corresponding parts of the body. It 
appears to indicate that fatigue as measured by the ergograph 
is more than peripheral. It involves volition. 

More important are the effects of a mental distraction. 
The results were similar to those of Ryans, although the type 
of distraction was different. There was increased output in 
both the manual and the mental tasks. Kyans’ explanation 
in terms of empty and filled.time does not seem to achieve the 
basic explanation. 

There seems to be no conflict as in the case of a manual 
distraction. It has been found that there is a dynamogenic 
influence of simultaneous processes upon one another, and 
that muscular tension may accompany intense thinking. Here, 
as in Bills’ investigation, the tension was given a rhythmical 
outlet. It is this rhythm which is important. Had the outlet 
not been rhythmic perhaps the intellectual work would not 
have been stimulated. It may have worked in with the 
physiological rhythms of the body. There is probably a relation 
between these results and Arps’ work (Psychological. Mono- 
graph, 1920, 28, No. 125) on the awareness and partial aware- 
ness of results. Where a distraction is introduced the results 
are only partially known, but efficiency is heightened by the 
rhythmic outlet for the tension. 

There were unavoidable sources of error, especially in 
the fact that such factors as rest, food and the state of the 
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emotions could not be controlled, but experimental conditions 
were kept as constant as possible for each subject while 
actually performing the experiment. 


CONCLUSION. 

Two important factors emerge. These are the central 
nature of fatigue and the impossibility of isolating muscular 
and mental activity. ‘“Body-mind” is seen as a functional 
whole. 


REVIEWS. 


Hume’s Torory or KNowxepen. By Constance Maund, Ph.D. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 1937. Pp. xxi+310. 
Price 12s, 6d. 

Dr. auND’s purpose in writing this book is not to 
present Hume’s theory of knowledge as he himself taught it, 
but to bring out what is latent in his theory by removing a 
number of Hume’s inconsistencies and recognising explicitly 
much that he only recognised implicitly. 

The title of her book invites comparison of it with 
Gibson’s “Locke’s Theory of Knowledge”. It will be seen that, 
apart from their relating to different men, the two studies 
have quite distinct purposes. Gibson’s task was to remove 
the crust of misinterpretation of Locke, due to his being 
viewed through the eyes of his successors, and to show him 
again as he really was by putting him against the historical 
setting of his own time, and by showing how other writers 
contributed to his thought, and that the questions he was 
asking were not the questions that succeeding ages have 
thought he was asking. Although there were some earlier 
efforts in this direction, the fact remains that only after read- 
ing Gibson did people of our age begin to understand Locke. 

Maund’s purpose is also historical, but her procedure is 
of an entirely different nature. She is not concerned to dis- 
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tinguish the questions Hume asked from the questions we 
ask; nor to show how, through Hume’s asking the questions 
he did, subsequent philosophers have come to ask different . 
questions. As the terminology and therefore the ideas of each 
age are largely influenced by the terminology and ideas of 
previous ages, much that people are inclined to take for 
granted is merely the result of an improper understanding of 
the problems of earlier times; and if Maund had taken up 
questions such as these she might have been able to render 
an additional service to epistemology by showing that much 
of what is to be found in the modern philosophical and 
psychological theories with which she is trying to bring Hume 
into line, is there only because modern philosophers have not 
always recognised sufficiently the problems with which Hume 
was trying to grapple. Maund considers that Hume was 
mainly an epistemologist and was not so concerned with 
metaphysical questions as his predecessors had been; and she 
puts his metaphysics almost entirely aside and entirely misses 
the importance of the fact that Hume was trying to work out 
epistemological questions in terms of a strongly marked 
atomistic metaphysics or logic. Certainly she makes one of 
the fundamental arguments of her book the criticism that 
Hume did not, like modern psychologists, recognise the dis- 
tinction between the psychologically (or epistemologically) 
simple, and the logically simple, viz., that which cannot occur 
in mind by itself but can only be analysed in thought; a 
sensation, e.g., never occurring by itself but being analysable 
as part of a perception which is a psychological unit, accord- 
ing to certain theories. And once or twice she asks why if 
Hume saw that by making perceptions (impressions or ideas) 
fundamental units he got into insoluble difficulties (on quite 
a number of points, she ar,ues, besides those he himself 
admitted), he did not give up the theory and recognise that 
the psychologically simple may not be the logically simple. 
But the point is that whether or not Hume saw the question 
just in the way Maund asks it, he at least saw the general 
position that difficulties such as those he was involved in 
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cannot be solved by a distinction of this kind. On the basis 
of the logic in which he was working Hume was committed 
to working in units, and what he saw was that whatever units 
he worked in. he was still confronted with difficulties of 
relation that he could not get out of. And there is the further 
difficulty that on a theory of logical units it is just as 
impossible to build up epistemological or psychological units 
as it is-out of the latter to build up psychological complexes. 
Now Maund may be correct to the extent that she treats all 
simplicity as relative to a situation (pp. 62 ff.), but then she 
is not working in the type of logic in which Hume is working; 
and in not seeing the difference between her problems (as she 
presents them) and Hume’s she fails to draw from his work 
the lessons for present-day epistemology that she could have 
drawn. For example, she could have seen that what is 
required for the solution of epistemological. problems is not 
merely to introduce additional species of what can be thought 
into the division offered by Hume, but primarily to give a real 
account of how complexity in thought is possible and a 
solution of a number of the other primarily logical problems 
that Hume raises. 

It is not sufficient, for example, to say that Hume should 
have recognised a non-image concept element, though Maund’s 
discussion of this as of the other points she raises should be 
very interesting to a reader of Hume; as also her citation of 
passages in which, she thinks, Hume dimly saw what was 
required in order to solve his problems. What it is important 
to show is how any theory of mental elements can be made to 
work after Hume’s famous reductio ad absurdum of atomistic 
ideas; and if Maund is not putting forward a theory of 
ultimately separate mental elements, then it is part of her 
task, after Hume, to show how the concept, for example, is 
related to the other mental elements. She could have raised 
the question in some such form as this: Is the new concept 
element she recognises related to the image which she says 
nearly always, if not always, accompanies it, as a quality 
or as @ distinct entity; and, if the latter, what new quality 
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of a situation involving both or what relation is required to 
bridge the gap between them, and how can we present the 
whole as a real complex and not just a collection of separate 
units, which latter would involve us in all the difficulties as 
to relation that Hume’s atomistic theory of ideas involved 
him in? 

This question is not merely of logical importance, but 
is of distinct epistemological importance. For if Mauad were 
to decide that the concept element is not a distinct idea but 
a quality, then there is the necessity to face again such 
questions as Hume was asking about the knowledge of 
generality and not merely escape from them by the invention 
of a new type of (non-image) entity. But it is even more 
important than this. For in asking whether the so-called 
concept can be accounted for in terms of a complexity as a 
quality of something else, and not just as one of a number of 
isolated ideas, we get the solution of Hume’s difficulty and 
see how much of the modern philosophy and psychology to 
which Maund appeals has to be rewritten so as to avoid the 
type of mistake that Hume was trying to avoid, even though 
he could not fully solve his problems himself. The solution 
is that the qualities or predicates of any situation are in 
themselves generals or universals, and there is no need of 
any other thought element to convey their generality. But, 
and this shows the importance of distinguishing between 
positions taken today as a consequence largely of Hume’s 
work and Hume’s own position, this type of solution was not 
open to Hume. himself, even though we have as much right 
to suggest that he foreshadowed it as Maund has to suggest 
that he foreshadowed hers. The reason why Hume could not 
fully solve his difficulty as to generality is not, we would say, 
that he did not recognise a separate element; but that in any 
theory of fundamental units no distinction is possible between 
a quality and its occurrence. The result is that such units 
must be taken merely as qualitative, that is, merely as general 
(and in that case they become universals or forms), or be 
taken merely as particular. Now, of course, it is never possible 
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to do either absolutely, which shows that a theory of units 
must always break down. The form if it is to occur must to 
that extent be particular; and similarly the particular cannot 
occur without having some quality, which means that it has 
some aspect which it ordinarily shares with other things. 
In a theory of discrete ideas, however, the emphasis is not on 
the generality but on the particularity, and the point is 
missed that what one always has is a complexity which 
involves both. In regarding a triangle the particularity is 
given in what one is looking at by a number of characters 
coming together in a certain place; but each character, includ- 
ing the character “triangle”, is quite general in itself as long 
as it is treated as the predicate and not as the subject or 
location of another character, though even then it does not 
lose all its generality or we should not be able to recognise 
it as of the kind it is. 

It is not that it is illegitimate for Maund to attempt to 
show Hume’s importance for current theory by showing that 
both before and after his theory has been restated it has much 
in common with modern views. (Maund, by the way, usually 
talks about modern philosophy and modern psychology in the 
singular.) Her work indeed is quite valuable here; but what 
is also required, to bring out much of the value of Hume’s 
work that must otherwise be missed, is to distinguish clearly 
between him and the “moderns”, and thereby also, as we have 
indicated, throw more light on the problems of the “moderns” 
than can otherwise be done. 

By doing this, too, Maund would have made her book 
much clearer and easier to read. She would also have made it 
easier if she had clearly set out the various principles she 
intended to follow in removing the inconsistencies and other 
errors from Hume. Certainly she gives a fifteen page summary 
of the whole book; but unfortunately, without an introductory 
explanation of the method to be adopted, this is as difficult 
to follow as the book itself—if not indeed more so until one 
has mastered a good deal of the latter. It seems a pity in 
view of the tremendous work and research she has obviously 
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put into her book that she should not have made it easier of 
comprehension. What is wanted is a guiding thread, and 
I think it would have been fairly easy for her to have supplied 
it somewhat as follows. 

In brief, she performs three kinds of operation on Hume. 
The first of these is involved in the distinction she makes 
between “accusatives” and objects; the second has to do with 
the distinction she makes for Hume, but which she says he 
failed to see for himself, between the epistemologically or 
psychologically simple and the logically simple. The third 
kind of operation has to do with maintaining that in addition 
to impressions and ideas he recognised other elements as 
“accusatives”’. 

By an accusative Maund means the object of any process 
of perceiving, believing, knowing, etc. She argues that by 
allowing that philosophers in their unphilosophic moments 
believe in objects outside as well as inside mind, and that the 
vulgar always believe in external objects, Hume was agreeing 
to the existence of two kinds of objects. In order to avoid 
the confusions into which she says Hume fell, on account of 
his attempt to give a single account of both kinds of objects 
(as. perceptions), she distinguishes between them as “objects 
of the first kind” or “accusatives” (which are the direct 
objects of perceiving and the like) and “objects of the second 
kind” (which are the objects outside mind). Whatever the 
metaphysical status of the latter may be, she says, Hume 
recognised that we often believe in them and therefore they 
must be accounted for in epistemological theory. For the 
sake of brevity Maund then uses the terms accusative and 
object in distinction from one another without further 
qualification, i.e., by object she henceforth means an “object 
of the second kind”. 

Without, for the moment, remarking directly on the 
second and third operations, we can see that by the means of 
each of the three Maund is able to extend the classification 
of epistemological objects given by Hume; in fact, when the 
results of the three kinds of operation are united in a single 
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scheme, the extension is considerable. Superficially this 
immense classification (with the different classes numbered 
es “of the first kind”, “of the second kind”, etc.—sensations 
of the first kind, perceptions of the second kind, and so on) 
might seem to be one of the main results of the book; but 
Maund does not introduce it merely for its own sake. In 
most of the questions he discusses, Hume, she considers, is 
guilty of ambiguity. For, she contends, Hume often asks 
about the relationship between two kinds of accusatives, and 
inadvertently gives an account of the relationship of quite 
different species of accusatives. Or he may wish, for example, 
to give an account of the relationship between impressions and 
ideas, but, since he does not see the different meanings she 
now finds these terms to have, his account may apply only to 
certain special cases and obscure the fundamentally different 
ways in which, in terms of her threefold scheme of operations, 
relationship is possible. We cannot go into all the questions 
she discusses—though they are of great importance and what 
she has to say on them throws a good deal of light on Hume. 
But enough has been said to show that by not explaining her 
plan of attack to the reader in advance, and by not providing 
a glossary or a table of classification, she has made her book 
unnecessarily difficult, and that the unwary reader is likely 
to be involved (like Hume himself) in great confusion until 
he sees what it is all about. 

Now it must be asked whether Maund is justified in 
undertaking the three kinds of operation. We have already 
discussed the second kind and seen that, athough her point 
is important, by not going to the fundamental logical position 
underlying Hume’s doctrine she has missed a great deal that 
could be said about his theory of knowledge in this respect. 
A connection has been suggested, also, in our consideration 
of the concept, between Hume’s general logic and the third 
kind of operation she undertakes, viz., the recognising of other 
accusative elements besides impressions and ideas. 

Maund treats it as obvious that “Hume soon could not 
fail to notice that there are other objects of the human mind 
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besides perceptions, for example, beliefs and judgments” 
(p. 26). She holds that after writing the early chapters of 
the “Treatise” Hume ceased to believe that all accusatives 
were simply impressions or ideas. She argues, too, that in 
the “Enquiry” Hume no longer tried to maintain that all ideas 
were copied from impressions, but merely that they were 
derived from them in the sense that if the impressions con- 
cerned had not occurred the ideas would not have occurred. 
Maund shows a very close acquaintance with both works, and 
develops her arguments in great detail, but they are 
frequently somewhat forced, and show that she reads Hume 
more in the terms of either latter-day philsophy or her own 
systematisation than in terms of his own logic. The result 
is that many passages that the reader may think of as telling 
against her views, she quotes in favour of them. A good 
example is the long footnote in Section VII of the Third Part 
of the First Book of the “Treatise”, which seems to tell directly 
against the view that Hume believed that there were separate 
thought accusatives. 


We may also question Maund’s first operation, viz., her 
division between accusatives and objects. For example, she 
analyses a “perception of the second kind” as a “perception of 
the first kind” plus an element involving external reference. 
This type of theory is definitely not Hume’s; but, as we have 
seen, Maund wishes to argue that Hume would recognise 
external objects as having a place in epistemological theory 
because some people believe in them. However, the fact that 
this belief has to be accounted for does not at all mean that 
Hume would recognise them as a definite kind of 
epistemological object, involving a new kind of accusative 
element; or even that Hume should have done this. Obviously 
here Maund is reading Hume in the light of a later age, and 
not at all in the light of his own, or in the light of the 
eminent predecessor whom he himself has named in this con- 
nection—Berkeley. 

Gaius F. McIntos#. 
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Democracy’s Danone. By Sir Herbert Gepp. Angus and 
Robertson Limited, Sydney and London, 1939. Pp. 315. 
Price 6s. 

This book is a compilation of addresses delivered and 
papers written by Sir Herbert Gepp between 1923 and 1938. 
The topics dealt with are economic, political, and social. They 
are concerned with the question of how Australian society 
can maintain and develop itself along lines which the author 
would regard as sound. He makes pleas for such things as the 
combating of soil erosion and bush fires in order to conserve 
Australia’s natural resources. He also wishes to see our social 
and economic problems solved, but here he is not so much 
concerned to give us a remedy as with the setting up of 
machinery for research to find a remedy. Nevertheless, in his 
outlining of what the problem is and in his few general hints 
as to solutions he indicates that, in spite of the title of his 
book, he is not a democrat. For example, he says (p. 156) 
that: “The real problem which faces democracy at the present 
time is that of reconciling its fundamental basis with the 
growing necessity for expert control.” The democrat does not 
recognise any such necessity of expert control. This does 
not mean that he does not recognise the importance of experts, 
but he insists that we can only tell who the experts are if 
they do not control but have to put their views forward along 
with other views and get them adopted on their merits. The 
democrat also recognises that the experts themselves will 
deteriorate, i.e. cease to be experts, if they control by virtue 
of an expertness conceded to be theirs on grounds other than 
the recognition of the soundness of their views. If they control 
they become a closed clique and the objects of their knowledge 
become a mystery to the ordinary man, who loses thereby 
his capacity to deal with things. This deterioration of leaders 
and led as a result of the control of experts might be illus- 
trated at point after point in history, but it is sufficient to 
refer to the reverence which surrounds professional military 
experts who control armies and the almost universal block- 
headedness displayed by them in those matters in which they 
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are supposed to be expert. This blockheadedness arises, I 
should contend, out of their acknowledged right to pronounce 
finally on such matters, out of their immunity both from 
criticism and from the necessity of getting their views adopted 
democratically. 

It is significant of the anti-democratic nature of Sir 
Herbert Gepp’s views that he tells us (p. 206) that “when 
faced many years ago with the proper planning of a rapidly 
growing organisation ... Iwas... forced back to a study 
of the military organisation set out ... in the field service 
pocket book of the British Army”. It does not seem to strike the 
author that a business so organised is undemocratic, nor does 
he raise the question of whether a democratic organisation of 
society is compatible with such an organisation of smaller 
productive units within society. Since the nature of a society 
will be determined by the balance of movements within it and 
since the autocratic and servile ways of life fostered by a 
hierarchic organisation of business must come into conflict 
with democratic forces in society, a democrat would oppose 
such an organisation of business. But Sir Herbert Gepp 
supports it. 

His confusion here is connected with the fact that he does 
not see irreconcilable conflicts in society. He thinks that the 
reason why we can’t fix society up is that we are ignorant. 
This leads him to advocate the setting up of an economic 
council to inquire into and make recommendations about 
solving our economic difficulties (p. 174). Of course no 
democrat would object to the carrying on of research into 
economic questions, but to suggest that this will overcome the 
obstacles to a satisfactory economic state of affairs is to 
overlook the fact that it is not just a question of finding out 
the truth. There is also the question to whom the state of 
affairs is to be satisfactory or, in other words, whose demands 
are to be met. If it is the case that there are irreconcilable 
demands made in society, then those demands will fight it out 
in one way or another. To determine the facts will not in 
itself settle the issue of the conflict. If the economic council 
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is not to be a mere fact-finding body (and this is what is 
suggested), it would determine policy in favour of some 
sections of society and against others. Since it is to be a 
“permanent highly-organised capable staff of economic experts” 
(p. 174), it will be the democratic sections of society that 
it will oppose (in accordance with the character of controlling 
experts that we have already noted). 

Along with the failure to recognise the absence of 
solidarity in society and the consequent belief that education 
will not only solve problems but also resolve conflicts, goes a 
false view of the nature of education itself and its function 
in a democratic community. Gepp says (pp. 268-270) : “From 
my general experience I would draw attention to the 
tremendous power of propaganda, whether it be used in a 
democratic or a totalitarian state. Recent results obtained by 
the able and skilful use of advertising . . . are indeed 
astonishing. . . I suggest that teachers have the opportunity 
of propaganda, continuous, insistent, and suggestive. This 
should enable them to form in the minds of all their students 
a constructive and active and insistent realisation that they 
must be apostles, preaching always the value and importance 
of education to national welfare.” 

Admittedly a condition of the development of a democratic 
society would be the widespread occurrence of capacity to 
judge issues on their merits or, in other words, of critical 
capacity. The whole of the quotation just given is hostile to 
this. “Advertising”, “propaganda”, “apostles” all suggest an 
eagerness to get something done or to get an attitude taken 
up by means which lull one’s critical tendencies. But it is 
precisely the development of these critical tendencies which 
is education. No doubt it will aid democracy if education 
defends itself, but it will certainly not be defending but 
destroying itself if it resorts to propaganda to do so. The 
educated way of life is one which has nothing to fear from 
critical examination. It is the repressive ways of life which 
have something to hide and therefore, in defence of themselves, 
resort not to discussion but to propaganda—argument which 
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is fallacious or irrelevant and yet which wins the support of 
the person appealed to because it satisfies some one or more 
of his motives which are prepared not to notice its fallacy or 
irrelevance. Where propaganda thrives there is parasitism 
and dictatorship. There also languish education and 
democracy. 


H. Eppy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Association can reasonably expect both an increase in pro- 
duction costs and a decrease in income during the ensuing year. The 
secretary therefore requests all members to pay their subscriptions 
promptly, and, if possible, even before the first accounts for the 
year are sent out. By this means the quite considerable cost of 
collecting subscriptions would be greatly diminished. 

+ * * z 


The N.S.W. Institute of Educational Research, with the cooperation 
of the Australian Council for Educational Research, has undertaken 
the publication of an Australian Journal of Educational Research. The 
editorship of the new journal has been entrusted to Dr. Harold 
Wyndham, Research Officer of the N.S.W. Department of Education. 
He is to be assisted by an editorial board representative of all States. 

It is the intention of the Editorial Committee that the journal 
should contain articles of both a non-technical and a technical 
character, the object being to provide a means of keeping abreast 
of educational developments. 

There are to be two numbers each year in March and September. 
The subscription rate and other details will be announced in due 
course. 

Further particulars may be had from the Editor or from the 
Managing Editor, Mr. C. A. Gibb, Department of Psychology, 
University of Sydney. 
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